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Doorways to Protection 
Main Entrance to the Home Office 


1933 Building of the Great-West Life 


Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Can. 
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/ a Thi 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 _ COM 
P —ee duh 
Y Assets Z —d on 
4 —— ai 
“ Bonds and Stocks . . .... +. + + «+ $6,501,076.25 Y — 
4 (Valuations oo N.Y. laserance Basis) — ess 
Mortgage Loans Guaranteed a psi 
y (New York Real Estate) . . . a 239,300.00 —_— a 
4 Other Mortgage Loams ....... -; 18,000.00 — his 
y) RE ocr esse tasansies. ES artic! 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due . . . . 34,907.30 y —_— we ¢ 
/ Reinsurance Recoverable . . . . . « + 14,062.12 7% — | 
/ VA _ ne . 
/ Meormed Tmtewest. «© cs ce we te tee 59,191.69 = 
$7,207,607.33 = CON 
“Z © B opens > The 
y Liabilities = eu 
_— de 
Workmen's Compensation and Liability 4 a pao 
Legal Loss Reserve . . . . . . . « « 91,467,37651 7% a geen 
y Y a Brook 
( Reserve for other Losses and Claims . . . 207,842.70 4 nal 
y Unearned Premium Reserve . . . . . + 408,580.70 condt 
Z Commissions Payable. . . . . .. « « 10,584.91 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Ete. . . . 120,000.00 Z 
a PROF 
Voluntary Ca Reserve .. .. 1638.8 ; 00.00 an 
ence 
0 ty _— Reserve. wil ‘000 $000.00 “on 
Capital Stock. oe 
ZA | featu: 
y Surplus iM 859, 420.02 63 ” z 
$7,201. 607.33 ms 
Se UE cag 
We hha ay 
F P : dama 
During the present period, when insurance companies are confronted asks 
by unprecedented problems, we feel that the results achieved by this . 
- . . . . £ : 
Company—one of the oldest casualty reinsurance companies in this 7 
country—justify more than ever the complete confidence of its clients. “ia 
The ability of this Company to fulfill future obligations is based, not enn 
only on its record, but also upon its strong financial condition. ‘Terms 4 
and rates as liberal as permitted by sound underwriting. close 
cover 
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This W eek: 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

What is wrong with Workmen's Compen- 
ation Insurance? Once it was considered 
an attractive and promising class of busi- 
ness by the underwriters, though that was 
several years ago. Today it is generally 


regarded as the black sheep of the casu- 
alty family. Is the rate making plan the 
chief reason for the trouble? Read the 
article by W. W. Green, vice-president of 
the General Reinsurance Corporation, the 


first part of which appears in this issue of 


The Spectator. 
* * * 


CONEY ISLAND 

The articles of Charles C. Dominge on 
fire underwriting in New York have aroused 
wide interest. In previous articles he has 
given panoramic studies of New York City, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Long Island. This 
week he takes the reader on a personally 
conducted tour through Coney Island. 


> * * 


PROFITS AND LOSSES 

The Underwriting and Investment Profits 
and Losses in 1932 of 100 leading fire insur- 
ance companies as reported to the New York 
Insurance Department are shown in tables 
on pages 10 and II. This is an annual 
feature of The Spectator. 


> * * 


ANSWERED 

n his article this week Clayton G. Hale 
answers th eyoung man who is single, owns 
no property, has a poor job and, seeking 
to avoid carrying liability and property 
damage insurance on his second-hand car, 
asks, "What have I to lose?” 


Next Week: 


Last Sunday, June 18, Life Insurance 
celebrated its three hundred and fiftieth 
y, or if it did not, it should, at 
any rate, for the institution was inaugur- 
ated just that long ago. The first policy, 
closely approaching the modern idea of life 
coverage, was written in the Royal Exchange 
in London in 1583. George Malcom-Smith, 
of The Travelers, tells about the event, to- 
gether with many interesting sidelights, in 
the June 22 issue. 


enniversar 





1933. 


THU RSDAY, JU ‘NE ‘15, 


Building Firmer 


HE property insurance agency field has been subjected to a 

variety of demoralizing buffets during the last two or three 

years. Because of the intimate contact of insurance with busi- 
ness and industry during this period of stress, it has been affected 
at points previously considered invulnerable. Contributing factors 
have been shrunken real estate values, coupled with industrial 
inactivity, depleted incomes and a fear-ridden public. Stringent 
money and unemployment brought delinquent premium balances. 
To these burdens, through the paralyzed condition of the invest- 
ment market, was added uncertainty concerning the resistive ability 
of the companies and apprehension lest they would share in a 

general collapse. 

With these various adverse forces operative, it was axiomatic 
that poorly constructed and unsoundly managed agencies, as well 
as companies, should cease to offer their unsatisfactory services to 

the insuring public. In this eventuations insurance began its own 
reconstruction. It is obvious that the elimination of weakness from 
any institution, however disconcerting may bé the process thereof, 
results ultimately in a stronger and more serviceable organization, 
one in which confidence may be freely placed. 

Both the insurance world and the insuring public can now select 

| companies and agents with some assurance that their relations will 

not be marred by the retirement of the one or the withdrawal of the 
other. Upon this assumption of stability and worth rests the pros- 
| perity of insurance. It is noteworthy that recent legislation has in 
the main been directed toward the solidification of the insurance 
system. As a result of, and during the period of depression, the 
| agency organization has received protection through the medium 
of more stringent qualification laws. These will indubitably prevent, 
with the resumption of business activity, an influx of that class of 
agents whose only knowledge of the insurance business consists of 
the fact that every time a policy is written a commission is collected. 
It would seem important that the agency organization now in 
existence should further prepare for the future by a thorough self- 
analysis. The present system must be purged of inadequacies. Lack 
of knowledge of any phase of the insurance business cannot be 
countenanced. The principles of underwriting and practical means 
of serving adequately the needs of clients should be developed. It 
will be no longer possible to write new business on rate reductions 
or charming manners. Outside business judgment will demand 
insurance counsel of a professional type. Engineering knowledge 
will be required. Protection and prevention advice both for indi- 
vidual concerns and public betterment must be forthcoming. 
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Panoramic Study of Coney 
Island Underwriting 


Coney Island Has Suffered from Three 

Major Conflagrations in Twenty-five 

Years, the Latest a Year Ago. What Are 

Conditions There Today from the Un- 

derwriter’s Standpoint? Take an Inspec- 

tion Tour With Mr. Dominge and You 
Will Find Out 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, UNDERWRITER 


HE world’s premier amusement re- 
sort, Coney Island, has had quite 
a hectic fire career With three 
conflagrations in twenty-five 
years—Steeplechase 1907, Dreamland 
1911 and the latest boardwalk and 
apartment house fire of 1932. The 
memory of the writer goes back nearly 
half a cenutry when visits to the fam- 
ous “Elephant” (a children’s building 
attraction) were made by steam trains 
passing through beautiful farm lands. 
The underwriter is impressed with the 
enterprises of 


major 


mass of amusement 
every conceivable type and description, 
synagogues and bungalows. Let us 
try to bring out the high spots in the 


underwriting of the varied types of 


building construction, multiple occu- 
pancies, fire hazards, industrial and 
commercial centers and congested 


colonies. 

We get an early start in our “Dodge” 
roadster with top down so as not to 
miss anything. We ride through Brook- 
lyn and travel on Ocean Parkway until 
we reach Avenue Y, then turn east to 
East 29th street (you had better refer 
to Sandborn map Brooklyn Vol. 18 as 
here is where our Coney Island survey 
begins). This vicinity to the south and 
then to the west bordering Sheepshead 
Bay is rather sparsely settled with old 
boarding, furnished 
room houses and frame hotels; fastly 
changing population, although some old 
timers are still here (watch vacant and 
dilapidated structures). 

Along Emmons Avenue are old time 
bungalows, 


frame dwellings, 


frame dwellings, some 
frame boat and canoe clubs, taxpayers, 


a few shanties and frame amusement 


concessions, plenty of fishing docks, fish 
stores and restaurants and a happy 
holiday crowd along the shores of 
Sheepshead Bay. We give a parting 
bow to dear old Tappen’s Roadhouse 
as we hurry along in a southerly direc- 
tion across the bay to a fair residential 
section with many detached frame 
dwellings and modern apartment 
houses, some garages, a fireproof pub- 
lic school and administration building, 
a fireproof Jewish center building, 
Brighton Beach Park and several bath- 
ing establishments directly on the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Coney Island avenue is a busy shop- 
ping thoroughfare; brick store and 
dwellings, tax payers and some new 
law stores and apartments with fair 
changing class of occupancy (get retail 
reports on all stock lines and inspect 
all household furniture lines for value). 

The area between Coney Island ave- 
nue and Ocean Parkway is residential 
with a little manufacturing. The 
majority of the buildings are old time 
frame dwellings with some modern 
apartments housing only a fair class. 
A few small miscellaneous factories 
and some garages are hereabouts and 
we must mention the old frame hotels, 
boarding, furnished room houses and 
fireproof Brighton Theater on lower 
Parkway with the Casino ad- 
joining it on the right. (Carefully 
watch all vacant and dilapidated prop- 
erties). 

We will retrace our steps by riding 
along Ocean Parkway viewing frame 
and brick private dwellings, modern 
apartment houses, taxpayer stores, 
beautiful Abraham Lincoln High School 


Ocean 


and Coney Island Hospital. We turn 
west at Avenue Y and the district be- 
tween Ocean Parkway and Shell road 
is rather sparsely occupied, two large 
plots being devoted to Seaside Park 
and the Coney Island car shops. Be- 
sides, there are small frame dwellings, 
some in rows, a few bungalows, some 
shanties, a sewerage disposal plant, a 
few garages, many modern sectional 
apartment houses (good risks as first 
floors are fireproof and hallways are 
brick enclosed with kalamein doors to 
apartments; fires, however, can travel 
from one section to another across light 
courts). 

Brighton Beach avenue is a_ busy 
shopping center of taxpayer stores 
(watch seasonal occupancies, retail 
stocks; get trade reports). Oriental 
boulevard is largely residential with 
many Hebrews. Near Avenue Z, Voor- 
hies avenue and Neptune avenue, we 
find laundries, garages, the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Plant (for hazards see 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting” — Dominge-Lincoln _pub- 
lished by The ‘Spectator Company) 
also old frame dwellings, bungalows, 
one or two modern apartments, the 
old vacant brick car barns (watch va- 
cant and dilapidated properties). 

To our right is the old Velodrome 
and the rear of Luna Park. Between 
Sea Breeze avenue and Neptune ave- 
nue and on Sheepshead Bay road from 
about West 1st to West 6th street 
are old low frame dwellings, board- 
ing, furnished rooms and tenements of 
poor class, mostly Hebrews, some 
Italians and Irish; very congested, 
bedding and clothing hanging out of 
some windows and on outside porches 
(watch vacant and dilapidated prop- 
erties, also housekeeping; severe haz- 
ard on account of shingle roofs. Note, 
a little fire might lead to one of seri- 
ous proportions). 

In the vicinity of Neptune avenue, 
2nd to 6th streets are colored; Hebrews 
and Italians in old poor frame dwell- 
ings, furnished rooms and tenements. 
Traveling northerly to the Creek the 
district is only sparsely settled with 
poor frame bungalows on Canal ave- 
nue, and all about here frame dwell- 
ings, shanties, shacks (watch vacant 
and dilapidated properties). Back 
again on Neptune avenue are some 
retail stores in taxpayers (get retail- 
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ers’ reports) and several garages. 
Mermaid avenue is a busy Jewish 
shopping center with taxpayers, tene- 
ments, furnished rooms, boarders and 
modern apartment houses (inspect all 
lines offered; get retailers’ reports on 
stocks, t to avoid household furni- 
ture lines, mainly on account of value 
and congestion). 

Cross diagonally in southeasterly di- 
rection passing Sea Breeze avenue and 
Surf avenue 9nd we are among the 
concession booths and amusement en- 
terprises of every form, shape and 
character (prolific fire breeders, se- 
vere exposures, poor class; try to 
avoid). 

We next sight the Railroad pas- 
senger depot, the trolley car remodel- 
ing plant, the brick stadium, a 


plumber’s supply concern (inspect for 


oakum storage) and a carousel manu- 
facturer ( voodworking, painting and 
machine shop hazards, not attractive 
fre risks). Near by is the old and 
new brick Stauch’s dancing pavilion 


and bathing houses (some will recol- 
lect that the brick fire wall of 
Stauch’s prevented the spread of one 
of Coney’s earlier fires). 

Almost the entire area from the 
boardwalk, West 5th street, Sheeps- 
head Bay road, Neptune avenue and 
Stillwell avenue is dotted with amuse- 
ment enterprises of every kind and 
description with tall wood and iron 
roller coasters, toboggans, ferris wheels, 
freak shows, Japanese ball games, con- 
cessions, restaurants, furnished rooms, 
boarding houses and_ refreshment 
stands (seasonal occupancies) in light 
frame constructed buildings, some 
merely pieced together and little bet- 
ter than kindling wood. A few are 
located in substantial brick buildings, 
but, generally speaking, a conflagra- 
tion might try and start here. 

We will journey back and go along 
Surf avenue filled with concession- 
aires, freak shows, amusement enter- 
prises of every kind and description, 
museums, restaurants, good and poor 
frame hotels, newly opened beer gar- 
dens, all housed in good, fair and poor 
frame and brick buildings erected side 
by side (watch vacant buildings, 
housekeeping very important). Back 
again in a westerly direction along 
Surf avenue and turn into Jones Walk 
(narrow and congested) and pass 
Feltman’s restaurant and dance hall 
(old reliable firm, well established and 
open all the year around). 

Opposite Feltman’s on Surf avenue 
is the gigantic amusement enterprise, 
Luna Park, everything ever thought 
of to amuse young and old (all sus- 
ceptible to fire damage; would be al- 
most a total] loss in case of severe 
fire; good management and fire pro- 
tection). Underwriters would do well 
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Sketch of funn Island from Boardwalk Showing Half Moon Hotel and 
Amusement Center. 


all this area subject to pos- 
conflagration before binding 


to see 
sible 
lines. 

Cross Surf avenue again down 
Jones Walk until we come to Coney’s 
Bowery, a narrow thoroughfare lined 
on both sides with frame taxpayers 
and dwellings with stores, furnished 
rooms, shops, restaurants (seasonal), 
hotels, concessionaries and amuse- 
ments of every type conceivable. (Go 
slow, try to avoid all lines; fires likely 
to get out of bounds on account of 
congestion, character of buildings and 
poor housekeeping.) A few of the 
Bowery establishments are Joe’s Res- 
taurant, Musee (World in Wax), 
carousels, Japanese push balls, movie 
shows, furnished rooms, the Whip and 
the side entrance to Steeplechase Park. 
(High pressure district all along 
here.) 

I know we are not sticking to any 
set formula, so we will return to the 
boardwalk (which, by the way, ex- 
tends from Brighton Beach to the be- 
ginning of Sea Gate). The board- 
walk is of heavy planking resting on 
cnerete laterals and concrete posts 
Boardwalk adjoins buildings facing 
the ocean without any fire wall cut 
offs (this is a bad feature likely tc 
cause severe fire spread to many build- 
ings at once). 

The boardwalk buildings of recent 
construction are good brick type but 
the older buildings are of very light 
frame construction. The occupancy is 
amusement concessions, auction rooms, 
stores, carousels, swimming baths, 
pools, the fire ruins of last year’s con- 
flagration, the new Washington baths 
and Childs Restaurant (the brick wall 
of Childs Restaurant stopped the re- 
cent conflagration from spreading). 
At 29th street, we stand and admire 
the fourteen-story fire resistive Half 
Moon hotel (a good risk and hotels 
are a good fire record class providing 
steelwork and floor openings are prop- 
erly protected; exterior windows pro- 
tected with wired glass and no wood 
trim used in interior. Fires usually 
start in kitchens—grease in hood over 
ranges; paint and supply rooms). 

In the rear of the hotel is a row of 


sectional modern apartment houses 
(good risks although fire can travel 
from one section to another through 
outside courts) this can be demon- 
strated by fire ruins of apartment 
houses close by which were visited by 
recent conflagration. On Surf avenue 
once again, we salute Loew’s and Til- 
you’s fire resistive theatres (safe- 
guards are proscenium wall, fire cur- 
tain and automatic stage skylight), 
frame concessions, freak shows, ferris 
wheels, coasters, Steeplechase Park 
(iron, brick [part sprinklered}, frame 
and glass), good management, well es- 
tablished and perfect housekeeping. 

We smile at the Irish gatekeeper cop 
at entrance to Sea Gate and he lifts 
the gate and allows us to enter to 
make our inspection. Dear old Sea 
Gate, not as prosperous as the old 
days; many good private brick and 
frame detached homes still remain. 

Coming out of Sea Gate we notice 
many trolleys in open train yard and 
an old frame garage. Cypress, Canal, 
Neptune and Mermaid avenues are 
busy thoroughfares with brick stores 
and apartments, taxpayers and frame 
buildings (get retailers’ reports on all 
stock lines; go careful on household 
furniture lines). 


The side streets from West 37th 
street down to Stillwell avenue are 
largely of frame construction with 


open porches all floors (poor class He- 
brews; lots of bedding and clothing on 
porches and window sills), congested, 
shingle roofs and watch housekeeping; 
brick dwellings and modern apart- 
ments appear to be all right. (Board- 
ers and furnished rooms everywhere.) 
Bungalows and some frame buildings 
really nothing more than shacks mixed 
in among the better type of dwellings. 
(Watch vacant and dilapidated prop- 
erties. ) 

Over on Neptune avenue again are 
more taxpayers, garages, Brooklyn 
Yarn Dye Co. plant, coal yards, laun- 
dries, lumber yards, ice cream factory 
and a moulding mill (for special haz- 
ards, see Dominge-Lincoln Text Book, 
published by Spectator Co). 

At the Creek only sparsely settled 

(Concluded on page 13) 








With the Editors 


Fire Underwriting Results 

NDERWRITING profits of 100 
leading fire insurance companies 
ted States in 1932 were less 
of the amount so established 


U 


in the Un 


than ha 


in 193 in exhibit compiled by The 
Spectator statisticians shows. As has 
been the case since 1930, the invest- 
ment losses suffered by these same com- 
panies wiped out the small profit 


achieved and cut in sharply to the sur- 
plus account 

The table in question is 
10 and 11. It is an annual fea- 
Spectator and comparisons 


shown on 


pages 
ture of T 
several decades back. 

the post-war year 


are show r 


with 


Begin: ing 


1920, the ck fire insurance companies 
of this country underwent a stretch of 
profitless years, from an underwriting 


that extended to the close 
year 1925. The trend turned 
in 1926, and most fortunately 
the earnings from insurance 
during the following three 
to fill the 
when the market crash came 
and revolutionized the underlying 
economy of the fire insurance business. 

Shut off from the profits which once 
regularly accrued from the banking 
operations of the business, executives 
have kept a watchful eye on underwrit- 
ing results with the hope not only of 
alleviating market losses but of estab 
lishing permanent high standards of 
underwriting which would forever re- 
lease the fire insurance business from 


standpoint, 
of the 
abruptly 
so, for 
operations 
sorely needed 


years were 


breach 


dependence on financial markets. 

The results of 1932 are somewhat dis- 
couraging for those who harbor that 
ideal, The one hundred companies tab- 
ulated made an underwriting profit of 
2.3 per cent as compared with the profit 
of 4.5 per cent realized in 1931. 
results, on the other 
hand, were decidedly better in 1982. 
While a loss from such operations of 
$51,830,539 was suffered by the com- 
panies listed in the table, it represents 
a considerable deflection from the $138,- 
130,794 dropped in 1931. 

\ word should be said to students of 
the table in respect to surplus accounts. 
Reductions in the surplus 
items and in the surplus accounts of the 
individual companies during the past 
years are largely attributable to 
the heavy contingency reserves set up 
by the companies in order to adjust 
values to the true market on Dec. 31, 
1932, from the standards prescribed by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. During 1932 the total 
increase in amounts set aside 
amounted to $83,328,110. Against this, 


Investment 


aggregate 


two 


so 


Change in Surplus 

TABLE of unusual interest was 
A presented on page 13o0f last week’s 
issue of The Spectator. These data are 
the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit contained in the Convention 
Blank form of annual statement, life 
edition, required by the various State 
Insurance departments. The table pre- 
sents the changes in surplus occasioned 
by ordinary business only. Tables 
showing changes in surplus from In- 
dustrial, Group Insurance, Annuities, 
Disability and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits will be given in subsequent issues. 
Companies having $100,000,000 of in- 
surance outstanding at the end of 1932 
only are presented. 

The totals, in premiums collected by 
these companies, amounted to the im- 
posing sum of $2,132,841,481. The in- 
crease in surplus for the group is listed 
as $80,828,389. The table offers inter- 
esting data on the individual company 
experience during the hardest year of 
an admittedly tough depression and 
the companies show up well. 


obtained from 








however, must be weighed, in several 
instances, the transference of funds 
from the capital to the surplus account. 

The companies earned $614,744,687 
in underwriting income during the 
against which they incurred 
and expenses of $600,158,906, 
leaving them with a profit of $14,585,- 
781. Compared with 1931 it is thus re- 
vealed that the companies earned some- 
thing over seventy-five millions less in 
underwriting income than the year be- 
fore, while the decrease in losses was 
only $58,027,074. Underwriting profit, 
therefore, was more than seventeen 
millions off. 

The ratio of losses incurred to under- 
writing income earned in 1932 was 52.5 
per cent, or 1.3 per cent higher than for 
1931. The expense ratio was also high- 
er. Expenses incurred to underwriting 
income earned was 45.2 per cent in 
1932 as compared with 44.3 per cent 
in 1931. 

With prospects for a continued im- 
provement in investment operations 
appearing, at the present writing, 
bright, it is devoutly to be wished that 
it will not be accompanied by laxity in 
underwriting or unreasonableness on 
the part of those in whom is invested 
the power of reviewing rate structures. 
Several years ago the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
recognized 5 per cent of underwriting 


year, 


losses 


(Concluded on page 11) 


Individual Classification 
R. HARRY W. DINGMAN, vig 


president of the Continent, 
Assurance Company, Chicago, 
lieves that the life insurance belie 


in the law of averages may have bee, 
a little too absolute for the good of th 
business. Speaking before the Medig 
Section of the American Life Conve, 
tion in his capacity as chairman, at th 
recent meeting at the Edgewater Beag 
Hotel, in Chicago, he declared that th 
medical men of life insurance may hay 
over-stressed class and under-stressq 
the individual in the selection of ng 
business. The trend, today, is dj 
tinctly back to individual classificatia 
he declared. “It avails us little to asece. 
tain the financial picture accurately, j 
we disregard a personal history ¢ 
serious portent,” he declared, contin 
ing: “It avails us little—unless » 
everlastingly keep in mind that ov 
applicants are human beings with ir 
ternal problems in their bowels, e& 
ternal problems in their environmer 
and intangible problems in their tem 
peraments, all of which factors are ip 
fluencing their motives as they apph 
to us for insurance. Present day val: 





ation of risks must go carefully in 


the physical searching into enviror} 

° ° t 
ment, and penetratingly into tk 
psychological. Thus only can we & 


termine motivation. Any lesser analys 
is incomplete.” 

He pointed out that, as medical d 
rectors are physicians, they have hij 
ample opportunity to learn that the# 
is Just as much human nature in th 
applicants for life insurance as @ 
patients who seek medical advice, ne 
it may not be so obvious to the casuil 
observer. ° 
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HE action of New York Suprej 
Court Justice Frankenthaler in holy 
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crease in the market prices of securiti® The 


held by the company and the accef 
ance of the preferred stock plan of t 
company’s reorganization committee ® 
the part of many creditors, as well ® 
the belief that help would be secu 
from the Reconstruction Finance ( 
poration, are factors which give str 
reason to believe the company 
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SOUNDINGS 


|—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 











T is unfortunate that Technocracy came to town 
| like the circus, that it was launched by the ex- 
ploitation methods favored, let us say, by distrib- 
utors of deodorants, because the basic idea embodied 
in it is distinctly important and merited the sane 
consideration and analysis of thinking men. 


The industry control bill now before the country 
is essentially an answer to the challenge of Technoc- 
racy. Beneath the confused jargon of “joules” and 
“ergs,” etc., nestled the commonplace and respect- 
able theory that the super-effectiveness of the ma- 
chine had thrown consumption and production out 


of gear. 


Basically, the intent of the industrial contro] plan 
is to restore the balance which we previously be- 
lieved was effected by the operation of natural laws. 
Perhaps these laws are still functioning, but at any 
rate we have grown impatient with their laggard 
and leisurely operation and are about ready to re- 
sort to a Governmental artifice which, we hope, will 


do the job. 


Insurance, it seems to us, is not so intimately 
concerned with this program as many have been led 


to believe. 


Overproduction, wage maladjustments 


and excessive working hours are crucial ills which 
the program is designed to heal, and none of these 


are the problems of our business. 


One phase of the program, indeed, strikes home. 
It is that which deals with price competition. A 
certain amount of price competition in any business 


is legitimate. 


Some differentials in insurance rates 


may result from economies of management, but any 
considerable slashing is effected only at the risk of 


solvency and safety. 
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Current Economic Trends 


Preliminary figures received by 
the Bureau of Census indicate that 
the number of births in the United 
States in 1932, for each 100,000 of 
population, fell below 18, the lowest 
on record, and 4 per cent below the 
rate for 1931. In 1915 the rate was 
25.1. 





Despite absence of gold clause, 
the United States government's issue 
of "$500,000,000 or thereabouts” of 
five-year 2% per cent Treasury notes 
and "$400,000,000 or thereabouts” 
of nine-months 34 per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness is oversub- 
scribed six times within three days. 





Following an advance of about 
34.5 per cent in April, the aggregate 
value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange increased $5,- 
657,951,341 in May to total $32,473,- 
061,395 as of June |, the highest 
level since November |, 1931, and 
an average increase of about 20 per 
cent for May. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 125.03 and closed Sat- 
urday at 126.45. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.57 and closed 
Saturday at 37.90. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 85.06 and closed 
Saturday at 85.07. 





Demand for iron and steel con- 
tinued upward last week and steel 
mill operations increased another 
point to 48 per cent of capacity, 
approaching normal schedules de- 
spite all seasonal precedents. 





Best prices for wheat were attained 
on the Chicago Board of Trade in 
the final session last week when the 
September contract sold at 78%, 
cents and December at 81 cents, the 
highest level since May, 1930. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of about $2.50 a bale 
and in the end were 23 to 24 points 
or $1.15 to $1.20 a bale net higher 
for the week, and about $1.00 under 
the maximum for the current season. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on June 3 made a 
total of 508,234 cars, which was 
33,075 cars, or 6.1 per cent, fewer 
than for the preceding week, but 
60,822 cars, or 13.7 per cent, more 
than for the corresponding week last 
year. 





May construction contracts of all 
descriptions totaled $77,171,700, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
@ gain of about 36 per cent over the 
total of $56,573,000 reported during 
April and comparing with $146,221,- 
220 for May of last year. 











With the Editors 


Fire Underwriting Results 
profits of 


NDERWRITING 100 
U leading fire insurance 


companies 


in the United States in 1932 were less 
than half of the amount so established 
in 1931, an exhibit compiled by The 
Spectator statisticians shows. As has 
been the case since 1930, the invest- 


ment losses suffered by these same com 
panies the profit 


achieved and cut in sharply to the sur- 


wiped out small 
plus account 
The table in 
pages 10 and 11. It 
ture of The Spectator and comparisons 


are show! 


question is shown on 


is an annual fea- 


for several decades back. 
Beginning with the post-war year 
1920, the stock fire insurance companies 
of this country underwent a stretch of 
years, from an underwriting 
standpoint, that extended to the close 
of the year 1925. The trend turned 
abruptly in 1926, and most fortunately 
insurance 


profitless 


so, for the earnings from 
operations during the following three 
needed to fill the 
when the market crash came 
and revolutionized the underlying 
economy of the fire insurance business. 

Shut off from the profits which once 
regularly accrued from the banking 
operations of the business, executives 
have kept a watchful eye on underwrit- 
ing results with the hope not only of 
alleviating market losses but of estab 
lishing permanent high standards of 
underwriting which would forever re- 
lease the fire insurance business from 
dependence on financial markets. 

The results of 1932 are somewhat dis- 
couraging for those who harbor that 
ideal. The one hundred companies tab- 
ulated made an underwriting profit of 
2.3 per cent as compared with the profit 
of 4.5 per cent realized in 1951. 
results, on the 
hand, were decidedly better in 
While a loss from such operations of 
$51,830,539 was suffered by the com- 
panies listed in the table, it represents 
a considerable deflection from the $138,- 
130,794 dropped in 1931. 

\ word should be said to students of 
the table in respect to surplus accounts. 
Reductions in the aggregate surplus 
items and in the surplus accounts of the 
individual companies during the past 
years are largely attributable to 
the heavy contingency reserves set up 
by the companies in order to adjust 
values to the true market on Dec. 31, 
1932, from the standards prescribed by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. During 1932 the total 
increase in amounts so _ set aside 
amounted to $83,328,110. Against this, 


years were sorely 


breach 


other 
1932. 


Investment 


two 


Change in Surplus 
unusual interest was 


TABLE of 
presented on page 1:,of last week’s 


issue of The Spectator. These data are 
from the Gain and Loss Ex 
hibit contained in the Convention 
Blank annual statement, life 
edition, required by the various State 
Insurance departments. The table pre- 
sents the changes in surplus occasioned 
by ordinary only. Tables 
showing changes in surplus from In- 
dustrial, Group Insurance, Annuities, 
Disability and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits will be given in subsequent issues. 
Companies having $100,000,000 of in- 
surance outstanding at the end of 1932 


obtained 


form of 


business 


only are presented. 

The totals, in premiums collected by 
these companies, amounted to the im- 
posing sum of $2,132,841,481. The in- 
crease in surplus for the group is listed 
as $80,828,389. The table offers inter- 
esting data on the individual company 
experience during the hardest year of 
an admittedly tough depression and 
the companies show up well. 








must be weighed, in several 
instances, the funds 
from the capital to the surplus account. 

The companies earned $614,744,687 
in underwriting income during the 
against which they incurred 
and expenses of $600,158,906, 
leaving them with a profit of $14,585,- 
781. Compared with 1931 it is thus re- 
vealed that the companies earned some- 
thing over seventy-five millions less in 
underwriting income than the year be- 
fore, while the decrease in losses was 
only $58,027,074. Underwriting profit, 
was than 


however, 
transference of 


year, 


losses 


therefore, more seventeen 
millions off. 

The ratio of losses incurred to under- 
writing income earned in 1932 was 52.5 
per cent, or 1.3 per cent higher than for 
1931. The expense ratio was also high- 
er. Expenses incurred to underwriting 
income earned was 45.2 per cent in 
1932 as compared with 44.3 per cent 
in 1931. 

With prospects for a continued im- 
provement in investment operations 
appearing, at the present writing, 
bright, it is devoutly to be wished that 
it will not be accompanied by laxity in 
underwriting or unreasonableness on 
the part of those in whom is invested 
the power of reviewing rate structures. 
Several years ago the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
recognized 5 per cent of underwriting 

(Concluded on page 11) 


Individual Classification 
R. HARRY W. DINGMAN, vice. 


president of the Continental] 
Assurance Company, Chicago, be. 
lieves that the life insurance belief 


in the law of averages may have been 
a little too absolute for the good of the 
business. Speaking before the Medica] 
Section of the American Life Conyep. 
tion in his capacity as chairman, at the 
recent meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, in Chicago, he declared that the 
medical men of life insurance may have 
over-stressed class and under-stressed 
the individual in the selection of new 
The trend, today, is dis. 
tinctly back to individual classification, 
he declared. “It avails us little to ascer- 
tain the financial picture accurately, if 
we disregard a personal history of 
serious portent,” he declared, continv- 
ing: “It avails us little—unless we 
everlastingly keep in mind that our 
applicants are human beings with in- 
ternal problems in their bowels, ex- 
ternal problems in their environment 
and intangible problems in their tem- 
peraments, all of which factors are in- 
fluencing their motives as they apply 
to us for insurance. Present day valu- 
ation of risks must go carefully into 


business. 


the physical searching into environ- 
ment, and _  penetratingly into the 
psychological. Thus only can we de- 


termine motivation. Any lesser analysis 
is incomplete.” 

He pointed out that, as medical di- 
rectors are physicians, they have had 
ample opportunity to learn that there 
is just as much human nature in the 
applicants for life insurance as in 
patients who seek medical advice, but 
it may not be so obvious to the casual 
observer. 


Globe & Rutgers 

HE action of New York Supreme 

Court Justice Frankenthaler in hold- 
ing in abeyance, the taking over of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany for liquidation by the New York 
Insurance Department will meet the 
approval of everyone working for the 
best interests of insurance. The in- 
crease in the market prices of securities 
held by the company and the accept 
ance of the preferred stock plan of the 
company’s reorganization committee on 
the part of many creditors, as well 4 
the belief that help would be secured 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, are factors which give strong 
reason to believe the company may 
work out its own salvation. 


<4 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The suicide death rate for 100 
American cities, according to Dr. 
tederick L. Hoffman's annual tabu- 
ition in The Spectator, advanced 
fom 20.5 in 1931 to 21.3 in 1932. 





Charles H. Parsons, director of 
agencies for the Northwestern Mutual 
life Insurance Company for the last 
eight years, dies at age of 72 years. 





The Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, la., is 
placed in temporary receivership on 
2 petition alleging incompetency and 
mismanagement on the part of offi- 
cers. 





A petition asking for receivership 
of the Farmers Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
la., is filed by two policyholders who 
charge the company is insolvent and 
has been mismanaged. 





The Midland Casualty Company 
of Wisconsin is consolidated with 
the Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee and Chicago 





as of June |, the latter company 
increasing its capital $19,000 to 
$319,000 and also reinsuring the 
health and accident business of the 
American Bankers Life Insurance 
Company. 

Howard Van Sinderen, associate 


counsel and a director of the Home 
life Insurance Company of New 
York, dies of heart attack at age of 
73 years. 





Charles E. Dox, western manager 
of the London & Lancashire group 
for 30 years, dies at his summer home 
near Chicago. 





William J. Gardner, joint manager, 
Pacific Department, California Com- 
mercial-Union-Ocean group, is retir- 
ing August 3! and will be succeeded 
by John C. Bunyan, assistant man- 
ager at New York of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee and vice- 
president of the Columbia Casualty. 





John A. Diemand, executive vice- 

president of the Home Indemnity, is 
named executive vice-president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, effective June 19. 





Dr. William Low retires from the 
chairmanship of the General Acci- 
dent, Fire and Life and is succeeded 
by F. Norie-Miller who has been 
deputy chairman and general man- 
ager. 





a Keystone Indemnity Exchange, 
hiladelphia, a reciprocal writing 
automobile insurance, is declared in- 
solvent, 


President E. C. Jameson of the 
lobe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company reports that the company 
now has « substantial excess of 
assets over liabilities on the basis 
of market values at the close of busi- 
ness on May 29. 
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"It seems to me that boy is getting altogether 
too much candy lately.” 








SOUNDINGS 


————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 























T is unfortunate that Technocracy came to town 
like the circus, that it was launched by the ex- 
ploitation methods favored, let us say, by distrib- 
utors of deodorants, because the basic idea embodied 
in it is distinctly important and merited the sane 
consideration and analysis of thinking men. 


The industry control bill now before the country 
is essentially an answer to the challenge of Technoc- 
racy. Beneath the confused jargon of “joules” and 
“ergs,” etc., nestled the commonplace and respect- 
able theory that the super-effectiveness of the ma- 
chine had thrown consumption and production out 
of gear. 

Basically, the intent of the industrial control] plan 
is to restore the balance which we previously be- 
lieved was effected by the operation of natural laws. 
Perhaps these laws are still functioning, but at any 
rate we have grown impatient with their laggard 
and leisurely operation and are about ready to re- 
sort to a Governmental artifice which, we hope, will 
do the job. 

Insurance, it seems to us, is not so intimately 
concerned with this program as many have been led 
to believe. Overproduction, wage maladjustments 
and excessive working hours are crucial ills which 
the program is designed to heal, and none of these 
are the problems of our business. 

One phase of the program, indeed, strikes home. 
It is that which deals with price competition. A 
certain amount of price competition in any business 
is legitimate. Some differentials in insurance rates 
may result from economies of management, but any 
considerable slashing is effected only at the risk of 
solvency and safety. 


| 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Preliminary figures received by 
the Bureau of Census indicate that 
the number of births in the United 
States in 1932, for each 100,000 of 
population, fell below 18, the lowest 
on record, and 4 per cent below the 
rate for 1931. In 1915 the rate was 
25.1. 





Despite absence of gold clause, 


| the United States government's issue 


of '$500,000,000 or thereabouts” of 
five-year 2% per cent Treasury notes 
and '$400,000,000 or thereabouts” 
of nine-months 34 per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness is oversub- 
scribed six times within three days. 





Following an advance of about 
34.5 per cent in April, the aggregate 
value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange increased $5,- 
657,951,341 in May to total $32,473,- 
061,395 as of June |, the highest 
level since November |, 1931, and 
an average increase of about 20 per 
cent for May. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 125.03 and closed Sat- 
urday at 126.45. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.57 and closed 
Saturday at 37.90. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 85.06 and closed 
Saturday at 85.07. 





Demand for iron and steel con- 
tinued upward last week and steel 
mill operations increased another 
point to 48 per cent of capacity, 
approaching normal schedules de- 
spite all seasonal precedents. 





Best prices for wheat were attained 
on the Chicago Board of Trade in 
the final session last week when the 
September contract sold at 78%, 
cents and December at 81 cents, the 
highest level since May, 1930. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of about $2.50 a bale 
and in the end were 23 to 24 points 
or $1.15 to $1.20 a bale net higher 
for the week, and about $1.00 under 
the maximum for the current season. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on June 3 made a 
total of 508,234 cars, which was 
33,075 cars, or 6.1 per cent, fewer 
than for the preceding week, but 
60,822 cars, or 13.7 per cent, more 
than for the corresponding week last 
year. 





May construction contracts of all 
descriptions totaled $77,171,700, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
a gain of about 36 per cent over the 
total of $56,573,000 reported during 





| April and comparing with $146,221,- 
| 220 for May of last year. 
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,219 
, 930 
, 389 
726 
771 
,519 


725 
, 433 


, 136 


143 


622 
840 


252 


909 
567 


568 


345 
021 


565 
140 


Under- 
writing 
Loss 
in 1922 


66, 


174, 


303, 
98, 


>A 


«0, 


143, 
896, 


"86. 
131, 


318,2 


412, 738 








Net 
Interest 
Dividends 
and Rents 

Earned 

in 1932 


r 
Loss (—) 


Investments 
in 1932t 


Dividends 
Declared 
in 19324 


Increase 


(+) 


or Decrease 


(-). 


in Special 
Reserves, 


Ete., 


in 1932 


Increase 


in Net 
Surplus 
in 1932 





315 
936 


189 
009 


269 


26, 647 


267,25 


Ww 


tom 


i) 


i) 


421, 
410, 
198, 
481, 
368, 


118, 
201, 
243, 
169, 
251, 


,081, 
2,377, 
615, 
, 682 
, 026, 


629, 
, 690 
7,429 
, 674 
, 830 





510 
957 
585 
387 
799 


971 
917 
644 
711 
114 


879 
402 
493 


313 


955 


408 


2,670 
211 
,790 
, 041 


5, 290 


5, 133 
3,999 
8 889 
234 


, 088 











“INDO D-3 
W tr no © 
wSMmOoue 


59,277 
28, 462 
73, 860 
586 
51, 666 


52, 965 
3,209 
260,913 } 
,734 9 
209, 266 
72,370 
7,513 
, 129 
742 


13 


, 185 
54,082 
2,912 
30, 825 


58, 486 


, 106 





h2, 542 


669 


367 





2,361 


. 706 
2,267 
29 


,000 
, 000 
20,000 
20,000 
,000 


582 - 
441 
,000 
, 000 
, 000 


,000 
, 000 


, 000 


, 000 


, 976 


,000 
, 000 


.000 
, 000 
, 000 
,000 
, 000 


,000 


000 
, 000 


,000 
000 
5,000 
200, 000 
, 649 


, 000 
80, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


2, 880 
,000 
,000 


9,995 


6. 000 
, 000 
>, 106 
30, 000 
5, 139 


30, 000 


,000 
000 
, 000 


000 
000 


000 
80,000 


,000 
,000 
000 
, 000 
, 000 


, 000 


000 
, 000 
5, 307 


, 000 
5,000 
, 000 


000 


300,000 a+ 1,241,327 
390, 000 
.000 
,000 


+775,000 
+ 104, 090 


+1,365, 743 
+-2, 033,525 


+521. 000 


+ 60.000 
—598, 43¢ 


6,980,777 


~15, 272,171 


2,364,941 
0,331,920 


+4, 800, 000 


1,613,652 
1,058, 561 
—644, 539 
4-550, 745 


1,206,791 
+50,000 


+3, 465,538 


+747,220 
3,823,512 
+-§00, 000 
—147,215 


— 233, 066 


1,774 
89, 682 
39, 460 
9,144 





3,374, 887 


1, O88, 153 


+8, 649,78) 


— 240,000 
+ 865,394 


+777,218 
1,039,331 
4,665,781 
+42, 616 
2,030,545 


1, 282, 560 
+ 727,236 


+2, 208,818 


1, 944.392 
318,909 
5.904.044 
177, 230 
"306, 965 


1, 499, 466 


36,987 


327,407 


91, 239 


119, 853 
115, 664 


"18,178 


1,641, 787 


469, 856 


544, 471 
98,676 
1,613, 681 


497,428 


148.678 





439,797 
234, 725 
167, 057 
40, 105 
145, 700 


511, 156 


104, 82 





2 






Decrease 


Net 


872, 


. 704, 


526, 


539, 


284, 


, 273, 


926 


467, 
. 849 


O87 


69, 


780 


498, 


413, 


126, 
638, 
1,74 


946, 


436, 
"300 
145 


922 


“200, 


100, 
490, 


58 


51, 


847, 


41, 


"5, 
2,144, 


867, 


177, 


Surplus 
in 1932 


1,381.791 
1,061,352 


454 
251 


873 


062 


924 


805 


140 


189 
be 


215 


662 
102 


540 


405 
430 


366 


846 


936 


, 333 
254 


,021 
»222 
455, 


244 
803 
372 


973 
405 
652 
128 


060 
758 


847 


248 
972 
266 
809 
164 


047,517 


237, 


257 
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in | tatio Ratio Ratio 
Increase Net Dx Und 
Net (+) Losses penses Profit 
:; , : Net Profit (+ or Decrease In- In- | (fF) 
O8ses ant nterest r (—) curred curred or Loss 
-Partmen;' Underwriting Underwriting Under- Under- Dividends Loss in Special Increase Decrease toUnd. toUnd. (—) 
Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net Income Income to Und 
iE AND I ATION Earned Incurred Profit Loss Earned Investments Declared Etc., Surplus Surplus Earned Earned Income 
a : ~ OF COMPANY in 1932%% in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 n 1932 1932¢ in 1932¢ in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 
fatio ” —___— ——————_— 
Net & $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % ‘ 
Losses peng Mb. ieli F. & M, Springfield 12,992,287 13,071,958 79,671 1, 150, 845 —860,961 900, 000 —-926, 424 236, 637 55.5 45.1 — .6 
In- jP.&M., } il 12, 522, 12,231,373 291,361 1,221,098 —2,728,834 960, 000 +94,000 2.270.375 53.8 43.9 + 2.3 
curred Fire, Hart! 1,539, 799 1,531,471 8,328 148, 508 —68,072 +334, 307 245, 543 47.8 51.6 + .6 
to Und. os Fire, Hart 8,936,616 9,417,057 480, 441 582,096 ~131,036 +251, 114 280,495 45.3 600 —53 
Income 
Earned Foreign ( es 
in 1932 j 3, 138, 986 3, 149,021 10,035 223,629 —88,935 +364, 487 270,109 52.3 480 — 3 
7 a] Union, | n 6,973,002 6,710,738 262,264 502,947 —303, 894 —41,350 121,561 49.7 46.5 + 3.7 
r & Brit. I s., Londor 2,211,055 2,172,994 38,061 251,216 —221, 866 +25,210 3,113 51.2 47.1 + 1.7 
len. & Globe erpool 9,550,083 8 755,240 794, 843 764,412 —708, 188 — 108, 856 —366, 895 1,326 818 47.2 445 + 8.3 
; + & Lancast: don 3,077,331 2,861,646 215, 685 287, 430 —395, 633 416,811 — 412,520 103,191 41.3 51.7 + 7.0 
54.4 
51.7 2 Assurance, I ion 3, 606, 987 3,414, 626 192,361 249,030 —300, 824 259,521 —1,284,727 1,684,815 42.6 52.0 + 5.4 
42.7 5 British & Mere., London 6, 987,470 6,310, 943 676,527 588,549 —1,532,206 ~ 705,268 —1, 904,613 932,215 46.7 43.6 + 9.7 
$5.0 illBben Assurance jon 4,174,706 4,382,239 207, 533 04.719 248,116 94,384  +368,063 613,377 55.3 49.7 — 5.0 
52.8 gine Union, Nor 3, 184, 242 3, 058, 062 126, 180 260,549 —569, 261 57,450 — 504,537 264,555 46.1 49.9 4.0 
it London 3,631,241 3,672,017 40,776 232, 107 —111,690 14,600 —27,216 92,25 51.7 494 —11 
52.5 74 
57.5 © )bectis Re- and ( s., Zurich 4,453,970 4,341, 166 112, 804 414,885 —636,952 128 —109,391 56.6 40.9 + 2: 
56.1 (iM) Brohange, Lor 2,318,215 2,385,418 67, 203 183,154 194,641 —218,358 ~185, 185 324, 854 57.6 45.3 — 2.9 
54.8 £)9MB Liverpool 9,793,646 9,023,203 770,443 748,912 —867, 486 566,347 —1,085,771 1,171,293 ; 448 47.3 + 7.9 
50.2 g's Union & Na Edinburet 3, 528,321 3,592,813 64,492 351,439 —59,382 —14,073 +-87,142 154, 496 54.3 47.6 —1.9 
London 3,569, 150 3,552,096 17,054 217,438 —294, 816 —6§2,367 +-295,031 292,988 52.8 46.7 + 
52.6 @ P 
55.7 4. Reinsurance, h 3, 253, 159 3, 426, 652 ‘ 173,493 319, 689 —491,981 120, 560 59.4 46.0 — 5.4 
46.8 ¢ M &F., Tok 2, 184, 436 2,132,616 51,820 430,300 —345, 497 —25, 793 698,035 59.8 7.9 + 2.3 
59.3 & 
52.0 & a senile —_ cal ee See ee Ee See 
932 (100 C anies)* 614, 744, 687 600,158,906 114,585,781 61,916,767 —51, 830,539 f-45, 744,913 T+83,328,110 712,911, 188 52.5 45.2 + 2,3 
4995 @ * 
58.8 4 1931 (100 C wf 689,796,524 658,185,980 131,610,544 76,484,582 —138,430,794 146,661,950 +144, 425,144 +221, 422,762 §1.2 44.3 + 4.5 
63.5 MI 1930 (100 C 3)*° 741,190 769 724,752,136 116,438,633 81,876,970 —187,449,496 764, 478, 521 —33,056, 660 +120,555, 754 §2.1 456 + 2.3 
51.4 Sols 1929 (100 C . 782,335,295 731,258,278 151,077,017 a —44,576,246 117,233,980 —12,073,618 176,258,680 47.1 46.4 + 6.5 
48.3 dis 1928 (100 C bd oe 414, 125 733,214,675 149,199,750 7 +40/2 97 70,938 ++-5, 601,281 7152, 261,330 47.8 46.0 + 6.2 
is 1927 (100 C ° 788,753,060 757,727,866 131,025,194 T45, 630,324 1+ 25,760,735 122,501,372 51.0 45.0 + 4.0 
41.5 @ 1926 (100 Cor a 7 770) 545: 350 804,995,583 734, +32,559,926 ++4,446,353 121,736,007 58.5 459 —4.4 
59.6 M4 iimels 1925 (100 C 734,962,137 769,317,828 734,35: +22" 450/293 ++9'185,022 +38.774. 865 59.0 45.6 — 4.6 
544 ORs 1924 (100 C anies 708,724,166 732,174 $23, 451 +35, 611,495 t+-2,405,440 149,211,601 58.7 446 — 3.3 
542 Gis, 1923 (100 Companies 668,558,981 676,209, : t7, 63 $36,671,608 ++4866,215 +6, 209,816 55.8 BS « t.3 
42.0 34M 1922 (100 C anies 622,037,012 621,852, 593 7184, 419 442,497,984 +—233,286 149,286,904 56.9 4.0 + .1 
1921 (100 C anles 623,679,664 640,609,808 716,930,144 A75,029,673 +19,396,803 ++2,261,784 436,440,942 60.9 41.8 — 2.7 
47.9 Gis 1920(100 C an 616,531,739 634,673,986 718,142,247 A19, 839,966 718,040,623 *—2,212, 789 +14, 130,135 57.5 45.5 — 3.0 
53.1 &@ s 1919 (100 C anies 532,497,234 486,485,325 146,011,909 72 720,613,970 *—1,396,034 146, 991. 545 47.0 444 + 8.6 
53.6 4s 1918 (100 Companies 480,848,490 466,660,629 114,187,861 ,003, 194 415,113,696 +—1,737,643 119,339,716 55.1 41.9 + 3.0 
47.7 M3Rs 1917 (100 C anies 404,420,967 395,637,563 18,783,404 h7, 453,518 yie , 895, 763 T—3,370,588 T2 $01 747 57.1 40.7 + 2.2 
559 4 s, 1916 (100 C anles 345,759, 981 , 109,162 74,650,819 A28,916, 191 724, 493,583 T+- 788, 943 8,284,484 ; 58.8 39.9 + 1.3 
1915 (100 C anies 08,009,279 , 765,884 713,243,395 h24, 954,951 715, 138,231 +99,548 22,960,567 55.3 40.4 + 4.3 
56.0 a 1914 (100 C anies 286, 844, 451 , 646, 161 T8,801,710 A24,514,117 +11,033,208 +1,869,163 2,810,036 64.0 ,1 — 3.1 
476 4 1913 (100 Companies 279,437,395 , 143,819 16,293,576 h3 932, 760 710, 162, 620 54.0 43.7 + 2.3 
53.6 ij 1912 (100 C anies 267,585, 087 707,213 9,877,874 h17, 668, 686 711,328,394 56.0 40.3 + 3.7 
M4 Of 8, 1911 (100 ¢ amles 254, 878, 986 571,625 t7,307,361 A20, 242,341 +10. 890. 665 56.6 405 + 2.9 
s, 1910 (100 Companies 249, 676,029 2,260,965 717,415,964 hi3, 044,544 713,214, 800 53.1 99.9 + 7.0 
s, 1909 (100 Companies 234,058,163 214,671,284 119,386,879 A21,969, 162 424,524,072 51.7 40.0 8.3 
51.4 & is, 1908 (117 ¢ panies) 221,253,760 215,949,628 15,304,132 h37,715,514 727,410, 289 57.4 40.1 + 2.5 
56.5 & 8, 1907 (117 ¢ panies 217,278,134 193,538,292 23,739,842 h—12,377,41 12,2 19 49.2 39.8 +11.0 
47.9 @ 8, 1906 (123 ¢ ane 202,814,322 314,265,561 T111,451,2 h12, 138,77 t 734, 107,583 114.9 40.1 —55.0 
53.5 i 1905 (113 ¢ ar 191,229,661 171,681,248 119,548,413 h13, 706, 438 +19, 741, 400 51.€ 8.1 +10.3 
56.5 @ 1904 (106 an 181,187,316 191,164,069 79,976,753 A18,043,629 73,571,531 67.2 §2 — 5.4 
1903 (106 ¢ panies 17 1, 622, 404 155,366,952 116,255,462 h4,07 ‘ +10, 842,229 49.7 39.6 +10.7 
47.6 @ is, 1902 (107 ¢ anies 55,25 150, 568,073 T4, 689, 202 h10, 569, 987 6,534, 682 65.0 41.0 + 3.0 
53.0 & 1901 (115 ¢ s 141,97 74. ih 151,821,589 T9,846,738 A14,654, 63¢ +991, 100 66.6 40.2 — 6.8 
53.8 i 8, 1900 (124 C os 133,424,840 140,411,087 76,986,239 A13,927,553 71,437,635 65.8 93 — 6.1 
57.8 4 1899 (120 C anes 124,274,687 137,729,030 713,454,343 A13,42 10 76, 363 , 666 70.6 42.2 —10.8 
49.2 @ 898 (127 ( ar 122,826,159 121,518,181 1,307,978 h14, 126, 437 75, 800,38 60.0 8.9 + 1.1 
51.9  @Miipezstes 35 Yrs. (Av. 105 Cos 14,651,433,888 14,534,804,188 +116, 629, 700 A1,063,467,326 593, 801, 157++ 239, 422. 626 4355, 863, 24 a9 2 8 
48.9 #& 
51.2 §& ’ 
242 SME *Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. +Net. tIncludes appreciation or depreciation in values, profit or loss on 
57.4 & r maturit ty of investments, and investment profit or loss items. §Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 35 years. ©The amounts for 
gn comp s in dividend column represent net remittances to, or (—) receipts from home office. tiTotals for years prior to 1900 are premiums 
55.1 ge es $161 mixed claims award. b Includes $29,000 mixed claims award. ec Transferred from capita! to surplus, $14,621,969; less divi- 
52.9 Sg, Cas . d@Transferred from capital to surplus, $10,394,474; less dividends, cash, $1,663,033 f Transferred from capital to surplus, 
4.9 & v; livide nds, cash, $800,000. g Transferred from capital to surplus, $5,000,000; less dividends, cash, $350,000. h Includes other gains from 
55.3 Sames wr a i Transferred from capits il to surplus, $8,150,000: iess dividends, cash, $2,119,000 k Transferred from capital to surplus, $12,000,000; 
563 & 1 sh, $2,400,000. iTransferred from capital to surplus, $2,250,000 less dividends ash, $370,000. m Transferred from capital to 
. _ Mpls $3, 000,000; less dividends, cash, $800,000. m Transferred from capital to surplus, $1,000,000; less dividends, cash, $240,000 o Tra nsferred 
49.2 & pital to surpl us, $2,000,000; less dividends, cash, $640,000. pSurplus paid in, $750,000. q Transferred from capital to surplus, $3,000,000 
53.9 & vidends, cash, $575,000. r Transferred from capital to surplus, $2,000,000; less dividends, cash, $225,000. sIncludes $10,941 mixed claims 
53.5 & rd t Transf erred — capi ital to surplus, $3,343,740; less dividends,cash, $769,091 u Transferred fron tal to surplus, $3,600,000; less divi- 
54.5 SBMMis, cash, $424,000. > Transferred from capital to surplus, $9,397,690; less dividends, cash, $1,691,584 w Surplus paid in $1,475,000, less $168,861 
44.2 SiMMiends paid to policy holde rs on premiums. 2 Transferred from capital to surplus $1,650,000. 
55.3 # 
483 & 
556 § 
$8.0 3 : - losses, it is clearly in the interests of 
3 i Fire Insurance Profits and Losses fos ade 
met : the public that fire insurance compan- 
52.4 6 (Concluded from page 8) ies be no longer restricted from operat- 
ae ing on a basis which will enable them 
2.5 & income earned as being a fair profit to tioned as “equitable and safe,” and it to yield what is just to their investors 
1.7 & be derived from fire insurance trans- is notable that of the companies earn- and build up the heavy reserves which 
“¥ ‘ actions, and in addition recommended ing five millions or more in underwrit- are necessary to so hazardous a busi- 
6.6 § further profit of 3 per cent to pro- ing income, only 5 of them met such ness. Fire insurance bulwarked the 
ons vide against future conflagration losses. standards. nation’s business during this depres- 
¥ 5 Although 67 companies listed in the In view of what we have learned of sion at a severe cost. The companies 
6.7 . table managed to achieve an under- the instability of financial markets and need a new deal from government in 
y tS > . ‘ . ~ . « ° » » - 
93 ee Writing profit in 1932, only 16 of them in consideration of what the future order that the reserves so drained may 
received what has been officially sanc- may hold in the way of catastrophic be restocked. 
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Ratio 
Increase Net 
Net ( Lossee 
Net Profit (+-) or Decrease In- 
Losses and Interest or —) eurred curred » 
Underwriting Underwriting Under- Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease to Und. to Und, travelers 
Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net Income Income tj 
NAME AND LOCATION Earned Incurred Profit Loss Earned Investments Declared Ete Surplus Surplus Earned Earned lngiserenteen F 
OF COMPANY in 1932tt in 1932 in 1932 in 19232 in 1932 in 1932t in 19324 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 jp@iiatlss, Lon 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Thirty-four Companies of New York 
Stale 
Agricultural, Watertown 5,386,354 5,380,607 5,747 , — 421,510 — 267.721 300,000 a+ 1,241,327 nti 1,381.791 54.4 
American Alliance, N. Y 1,732,377 1,754,991 22,614 410,957 — 284,695 390, 000 +775,000 ae 1,061,352 §1.7 
American and Foreign, N. Y 1, 504, 66 1,295, 890 ae § sébebmens 198, 585 —56,929 225,000 + 104, 090 21,338 . 42.7 
American Fagle, N. } 4,445, 186 +, 578,032 867,154 a 481,387 —605, 252 250,000 +1,265,743 sad duit 872,454 45 0 
American Equitable, N. Y 5,046, 632 5, 127, 890 81,258 368,799 +41,733 = ...... . +2,083,525 cena 1,704, 251 §2.8 
Baltimore American, N. Y 1, 660, 871 2,105,171 444,300 118,971 +459, 277 120,000 13,948 . 52.5 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y 2,539, 487 2.678, 815 139,328 201,917 —28, 462 40,000 5-+521.000 a 526, 873 57.5 
Buffalo, Buffaio 1,787, 107 1,853, 292 66, 185 243,644 +73, 860 120,000 + 60.000 71,319 wt 56.1 
City of New York, N. Y 1,442,171 1,616,358 174, 187 169,711 —414,586 120,000 aeiescehs Seba 539, 062 54.8 
Commonwealth, N. Y 2, 245, 989 2, 155, 005 90,984 ibe A 251,114 —461, 666 250,000 —598 , 436 228, 868 : 50.2 
Continental, N. Y 21,721 827 20,609,636 1,112,191 sees. 3,081,879 +3,362,965 c-12,282,582 +16,980,777 2,858,840 52.6 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y 17, 468, 619 17,023,424 445,195 P — 2,377,402 +-3,433.209 d—8,731.441 +15,272,171  ......... 284,924 55.7 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 6, 862, 583 6, 182,975 679, 608 615, 493 —260,913 f—1,700,000 +2,364,941 360, 247 46.8 
Globe and Rutgers, N \ 26,774,741 25,317,206 1,457,536 : 1,682,313 —4,731,734 q—4,650,000 +10,331,920 ........ 7,273,805 59.3 
Great American, N.Y 15,728,026 15,832,323 104, 297 2,026,955 —1,209,266 i—6,031,000 + 4,800,000 1,944,392 jaa 52.0 
Hanover Fire, N. Y 4,456,742 4,368,523 88,219 . 629,408 —1,372,370 640,000 —1,613,652 318, 909 ‘ 49.5 
Home, NY 40,656,195 41,872,328 1,216, 133 3,642,690 —6,117,513 k—9,600,000 , 5,906,044 ‘ ° 58.8 
International, N. Y 3,009,549 2,825, 619 183,930 ‘ ‘ 257, 429 —264,129 ...... 177,230 , 63.5 
Knickerbocker, N. Y 1,752, 1,790,916 38,512 173,674 —2,742 ins +1,058, 561 cinacnnn’ 926, 140 51.4 
Mercantile, N. Y 2, 269, 299 2,160,910 108,389 F , 243, 830 —439,793 250,000 — 644,539 306, 965 ° 48.3 
Merchants Fire, N. Y 3,031,391 588, 726 482, 670 —901,185 /—1,880,000 +550, 745 1, 499, 466 ; 41.5 
National Liber ty. N.Y 7,193,556 aan 303,315 690,211 —454, 082 399,976 ; > ieee 467, 162 59.6 
New York Fire, N. Y 2,496, 068 98,936 220,790 —2,912 wean +1,206,791 ...... ii 1,087,849 544 
New York Underwriters, N. Y 1,073,476 29,771 ° 248,041 — 130, 825 60,000 + 50,000 36, 987 54 2 
Niagara Fire, N. Y 5,309, 467 1,198,519 : 856, 290 —858,486 m-2,200,000 +3,465,538 ......... 69,215 42.0 
Northern. N ¥ 3,480,931 3, 345, : 206 135, 725 ‘ 336, 133 —204,106 n—760,000 +-747,220 280, 532 47.9 
North River, N. ¥ 7,627,649 7,117,216 510, 433 , : 803, 999 —631,582 o—1,360,000 +-3,823,512 ieldcaws 1, 780, 662 53.1 
Pacific Fire, N. Y 2,975, 467 2,97 5! 589 122 188, 889 —26, 869 60, 000 +600,000 ...... 498, 102 53.6 
Queen, N.Y 7,744,348 7,116,212 628, 136 764, 234 —142,444 400,000 —147,215 997, i41 47.7 
tichmond, N. Y 1,419,278 1,419,135 143 ‘ 164,088 — 274,439 70,000 — 233, 066 52, 858 55.9 u 
Standard, N. Y 1, 100,989 1, 127, 467 26,478 165, 230 —135,550 p—750,000 +1,774 751,428 56.0 46.4 - an 
Star, N.Y 1,895, 427 1,753, 805 141,622 . 176, 657 — 131,952 aaa —89, 682 276,009 47 6 9 +8 
United States Fire, N. Y 11,140,162 10,485,322 654, 840 oe 1,024,843 —878,763 q—2,425,000 +4,639,460 are 1,413,540 53.6 + 
Westchester, N. Y 8,540,729 8,178,477 362, 252 ‘ 750,307 —736,244 r—1,775,000 +-1,239,144 reer 54.4 + 
P rty-nine Companics of Other States 
Aetna, Hartford 20,214,618 19,143,709 1,070,909 1,744, 246 1,500,000 s+2, 153,994 sesedese 126,495 51.4 
Allemannia Fire, Pittsburg} 1,904, 86 1,720,295 184, 567 233,498 168,000 +617,211 - 638,430 56.5 
Alliance, Philadelphia 2,474, 696 2,246, 128 228, 568 347,957 275,000 — 495,172 327,407 canes 7.9 
nerican Centrs t 2, 803, 158 2,947,070 143,912 289, 663 200, 000 —356, 334 91, 239 sanaieta tela 53.5 
12,659.622 13,547,257 896, 635 971,997 —2,574,649 +3,517,459 eiweeeae 1,745, 866 56.5 
6,399, 946 6, 256, 601 143,345 : 595, 873 —9%6, 208 500,000 +-2,089, 856 , 1,946, 846 47.6 
5, 502, 108 5, 434, 087 68,021 é 624, 020 —178,004 480, 000 —85, 816 119, 853 : 53.0 
1,736, 755 1,822,944 86, 189 232,306 —36, 190 150, 000 +24, 285 ; 64,358 53.8 
4, 794, 803 4,925,812 131,009 §25, 836 — 152, 808 400,000 +2,694,138 - 2,852,119 57.8 
1,760, 648 1,458, 769 301,879 189,817 +-387, 124 80,000 +683, 156 115, 664 seeuce 49.2 
Connecticut, Hartford 5, 767,458 5, 444,025 323, 433 790,202 —1, 662, 26: 362, 880 —474,572 - 436,936 51.9 
Dubuque k & M., Dubuqu 2,093, 56 2,088, 556 5, 006 186, 957 —123, 78: 50,000 18,178 aus 48.9 
Equitable F. & M., Providence 1, 169, 204 1,084, 053 85,151 239, 167 —719, 552 100,000 —194,901 ‘ 300, 333 51.2 
Federal, Jersev City 3,378, 589 2,107,144 1,271,445 , 625, 560 —695.097 399,998 —839, 877 1,641, 787 ener 24.2 
Fidelity & Guar. Fire, Baltimore 2,822,365 3,140, 634 318, 269 167,709 nee +1,296 vaer ; 145,254 57.4 
} Association, Philadelphia 8,599,910 8, 266, 558 333,352 825, 669 —490,278 u—3,176,000 +3,374,887 ere 55.1 41.0 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco 14,525,344 14,475,682 49, 662 1,309, 868 — 867,621 1,425,000 + 1,088,153 . . 2,021,244 52.9 46.8 
Firemen's, Newark 57 11,038, 201 1,459,354 1,151,844 —971,618 +—7,706,106 + 8,649,781 ° 2, 222. 803 4.9 60.3 - 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 5. 573, 886 5, 488. 659 85, 227 789,346 —789, 945 780,000 — 240,000 455,372 55.3 $3.2 + nvestme 
General, Seattle 1,911, 127 1,907, 595 3,532 249, 960 —149, 766 w—1,306, 139 + 865,394 8 ere 563 43.5 + oa ‘m 
urplus, 
Girard F. & M., Pt iladel shia 1,765,549 1,450,937 314, 612 ; 210, 571 +430,711 80,000 +777,218 98,676 ... 49.2 33.0 +i#from cay 
Gk be & Republic, Philadelphia 3,263 215 3,397,725 ; 134,510 209, 706 +41, 162 . +-1,039,33 ' 922,973 53.9 50.2 less divic 
Hartford Fire art rd 35,186,788 35,374,961 188,173 2,788,919 —3,252,846 2,400,000 —4, 665,781 1,613, 681 ee 53.5 47.1 
Home F. & M , San Francisco ‘ 2,297,792 2, 232, 660 65,042 . 239,711 —262, 542 200, 000 +42,616 200, 405 54.5 42.1 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila 24,017,039 22,464,672 1, 552, 367 , 2,881,185 —3,566, 669 2,400,000 —2,030,545 497,428 seeeenas 44.2 4.3 
Ins. ( of State of Pa., Phila 1,817,517 1,723,607 93,910 186,527 90,000 + 121,722 , ‘ 100, 652 55.3 39.5 + 
Lumbermens Philad elphia 1,638,373 1,549,177 89, 196 . 195,592 200,000  +324,408 te 490,128 48.3 43 °- 
Mechanics & Traders, New Orleans 1,238, 155 1,189,077 49,078 176,219 meet Ne 58,060 656 40.47% 
Milwaukee Mechan ics Milwaukee 4,202,378 4,615,117 412,739 508, 899 160,000 +1,282,560 ee 51,758 58.0 51.8 - 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh 1,773,728 1,452, 645 321,083 181, 165 +453 , 666 80,000 +727, 236 sehescene 48.9 33.0 7 
National Fire, Hartford 16,739,742 16 099,640 640, 102 1,450,490 —650, 795 1,000,000 55.4 40.8 + 
National Union, Pittsburgh 7,597,369 7, 284,308 313,061 600,716 —1,286,127 r—1,650,000 + 1,042,925 eee 52.4 6.5 t 
eens Fir e, Ne werk ‘ 3,306,949 3,074,748 232. 201 322, 600 —87,215 200, 000 + 100,529 167,057 = 48.5 4.57 
New Hampshir e Fire, Manchester 4,297,140 4,138, 448 158.692 653,880 —1, 252,952 540,000 — 132,533 ‘ 847, 847 51.8 4.5 > 
Northwestern Natior “I Mi ilwaukee 4,726,481 4,640. 191 86, 290 635, 436 —324, 201 400, 00) —42, 580 40, 105 wee 42.5 55.4 + 
Old Colony, Bostor 1,598, 453 1,468, 821 129, 632 336, 986 — 246, 251 80, 000 —5, 333 145, 700 7 51.7 0.2 + 
Orient, Hartford 2, 160, 496 1,920, 881 239,615 207 , 533 —721, 453 : — 233 , 057 : 41,248 39.6 499.3 7 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia 5,310,916 5, 123,422 187,494 551, 891 —832, 252 550,000 —1, 154,023 511, 156 ween 49.9 46.6 7% 
Philadelphia F. & M., Phila 1,345,524 1,372,171 26, 647 179,574 — 150, 668 100,000 —91,7 . 5,972 46.6 55.4 - 4 
Phoenix, Hartford 9,506,871 9,032,808 474, 063 bid 1,813,564 —4,092,361 1,296,307 —956,775 2, 144, 266 2.2 @9rT 
Providence Washington, Providence 5, 126,951 5,056, 817 70, 134 499 , 625 —3,389, 706 240,000 —2,192,138 , 867, 809 56.1 4.5 tT 
jential of Great Britain, N. Y 2,146,156 2,413,407 267,251 187, 180 267 125,000  —140,174 177,164 55.8 56% 
lic, Dallas 1,748, 830 1, 603 , 265 145, 565 120, 408 100, 000 +28, 828 104, 823 : 46.7 45.0 + 
Rossia, Hart ford 4,965,983 4,890, 843 75,140 : 343, 057 - +-87,159 ; 1,047,517 59.4 39.1 * 
Security, New Haver ‘ 4,740,914 4,698,133 42,781 acadaes 440, 836 280,000 -+2, 208,818 y 237, 257 2.2 46.9 7 
—— a 
oa - 92 
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) — Ratio Ratio 
Increase Net Ex- Und. 
Net (+) Losses penses Profit 
Net Profit (+) or Decrease In- In- (+) 
Losses and Interest or (—) curred curred or Loss 
rtment* Underwriting Underwriting Under- Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease to Und. to Und (—) 
Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net Income Income to Und. 
y4ME AND LOCATION _ Earned Incurred Profit _ Loss Earned Investments Declared Etc., Surplus Surplus Earned Earned Income 
= ~~ OF COMPANY in 1932tt in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932t in 1932¢ in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 
tio Ratio = , ” or 
et Ex $ 2 By $ $ BS $ $ Ss % % o. 
se8  penses ngield F. & M., Springfield. ... Serre 79, 671 1, 150, 845 —860, 961 900, 000 —926, 424 236, 637 ee 55.5 45.1 — 6 
i- In- Y Paul F & M., St. Paul . , 231,373 291,361 ; 1,221,098 —2,728,834 960,000 +-94,000 2,270,375 53.8 43.9 + 2.3 
red = curred rd Fire, Hartford » 298 , 531,471 8,328 — 148, 508 —68,072 Sai +334, 307 245, 543 47.8 51.6 + .6 
Ind. to Und, ravelers Fire, Hartford 8,936, 616 9,417,057 ven 480,441 582,096 —131,036 +-251,114 280, 495 45.3 600 —53 
me Income + 
ned Earned | en Foreign Com panies 
932 in 1932 in MMAtlss, London re 3,138,986 3,149,021 ape 10,035 223,629 —88,935 +364, 487 270,109 52.3 480 — 3 
x Union, London... 6,973,002 6,710,738 262, 264 . a 502,947 —303,894 ME scaccevas 121,561 49.7 46.5 + 3.7 
% vie, Star & Brit. Doms., London. 2,211,055 2,172,994 38,061 251,216 —221, 866 + 25,210 oie ai 3,113 51.2 47.1 + 1.7 
Liv & Lon. & Globe Liverpool. . 9, 550, 083 8,755, 240 794, 843 764,412 —708, 188 —366, 895 1,326,818 cicec ee wel 7.2 445 + 8.3 
- \iondon & Lancashire, London..... 3,077,331 2,861, 646 215, 685 287,430  —395,633 416,811 412,520 103, 191 nee ee 
45.5 + 
1.7 it +] vndon Assurance, London : 3,606,987 3,414,626 192,361 249,030 —300,824 —259,521 —1,284,727 1,684,815 42.6 52.0 + 5.4 
2.7 43.4 North British & Merc., London. . 6,987,470 6,310,943 676,527 eke 588,549 —1,532,206 705,268 —1,904,613 932,215 sate 46.7 43.6 + 9.7 
5.0 35.5 <iiNorthern Assurance, London 4,174,706 4,382,239 Miele aa 207, 533 304,719 —248, 116 94,384  +368,063 me ; 613,377 55.3 49.7 — 5.0 
2.8 48.8 ~sNorwich Union, Norwich . 3, 184, 242 3,058, 062 126, 180 6. 260,549 —569, 261 57,450 — 504,537 264,555 ite heaellea 46.1 49.9 + 4.0 
Phoenix, London 3,631,241 co, eee 40,776 232, 107 —111,690 14,600 —27,216 92,257 7 ‘ 51.7 49.4 —1.1 
2.5 42 2 
7.5 47.9 ~MPrdentia Re- and Coins., Zurich 4,453,970 4,341, 166 112, 804 ; 414, 885 —636, 952 128 —109,391 sab 56.6 40.9 + 2.5 
1 47.5 ~@Roval Exchange, London ...... 2,318,215 2,385,418 iene 67, 203 183, 154 —194, 641 —218,358 —185, 185 324, 854 57.6 45.3 — 2.9 
L.8 57.3 ~ifRoval, Liverpoo , ee ae 9,793, 646 9,023 , 203 770, 443 ae 748,912 — 867, 486 566,347 —1,085,771 1,171,293 44.8 7.3 + 7.9 
).2 45.7 + Mottish Union & Natl., Edinburgh 3,528,321 3,592,813 Beas se 64, 492 351,439 —59,382 —14,073 4-87, 142 154, 496 54.3 76 —1.9 
PP ccxesesdnsccenwcs 3,569, 150 3,552,096 fk ere 217,438 —294, 816 —62,367 +295, 031 Py 292, 988 52.8 46.7 + .5 
6 42.3 4 . 
).7 41.7 + Fwiss Reinsurance, Zurich......... 3,253, 159 3,426, 652 see 173, 493 319, 689 —491,981 con : —225, 225 ere 120, 560 59.4 46.0 — 5.4 
8 43.3 4 MoioM &F., Tokio ...... 2, 184, 436 2,132,616 51,820 oiagon 430,300 —345, 497 —25, 793 —535, 619 698, 035 . 59.8 37.9 + 2.3 
3 3 4 
0 4.7. my SESS -——— 
otal, 1932 (100 Companies) * 614, 744,687 600,158,906 114,585,781 61,916,767 —51, 830,539 t-45, 744,913 T+-83,328,110 ..... .. 12,911,188 52.5 45.2 + 2,3 
5 48.5 4 < 
8 44.1 ~Mfotals, 1931 (100 Companies)* 689,796,524 658,185,980 731,610,544 76,484,582 —138,430,794 146,661,950 144,425,144 = ......... +221, 422, 762 51.2 44.3 + 4.5 
5 30.4 + Mfotals, 1930 (100 Companies)* 741,190,769 724,752,136 116,438,633 ae ‘ 81,876,970 —187,449,496 64,478,521 —33,056,660 sie ie . $120,555, 754 §2.1 45.6 + 2.3 
4 50.8 -@fotals, 1929 (100 Companies) * 782,335,295 731,258,278 151,077,017 errr ‘ 74,918,271 —44,576,246 117,233,980 —12,073,618 176,258,680 : ; 7.1 46.4 + 6.5 
3 46.9 + Mfotals, 1928 (100 Companies) * 782,414,425 733,214,675 +49,199,750 ....... . A148,933,799 ....... . 740,270,938 4-5, 601,281 7152, 261,330 47.8 46.0 + 6.2 
Totals, 1927 (100 Companies) * 788,753,060 757,727,866 731,025,194 eiwe h162, 867,237 +45, 630,324 ++-25,760,735 7122,501,372 51.0 45.0 + 4.0 
.5 42.3. 4 fotals, 1926 (100 Companies) * 770,545,950 804,995,583 ......... +34, 449, 633 $32,559,926 ++-4,446,353 21,736,007 ......... 58.5 45.9 — 4.4 
6 48 - Potals 1925 (100 Companies) 734,962,137 769,317,828 ......... $34,355, 691 $22,450,293 +4+9,185,022 +38,774, 865 59.0 45.6 — 4.6 
4 49.7 ~(fotals, 1924 (100 Companies) 708,724,166 732,174,532 ..... : 723, 450, 366 +35, 611,495 14-2,405,440 749,211,601 58.7 44.6 — 3.3 
2 43.1 + Mfotals, 1923 (100 Companies) 668,558,981 676,209,577 ae ... 7,650,596 $36,671,608  +4-866,215 : +6, 209, 816 55.8 45.3 — 1.1 
0 39.6 +flotals, 1922 (100 Companies) 622,037,012 621,852,593 184,419 nak 442,497,984 +—233,286 149,286,904 Fey 56.9 43.0 + .1 
Totals, 1921 (100 Companies) 623,679,664 640,609, 808 riteaec +16, 930, 144 $19,396,803 742,261,784 36,440,942 60.9 41.8 — 2.7 
¥ 48.2 + als, 1920 (100 Companies) 616,531,739 634,673,986 ere = $18,040,623 +—2,212,789 2 +14, 130, 135 57.5 45.5 — 3.0 
1 40.2 +lotals, 1919 (100 Companies) 532,497,234 486,485,325 146,011,909 peed aues +20, 613,970 +—1,396,034 146,991,545 wits 47.0 44.4 + 8.6 
6 46.4 . BTotals, 1918 (100 Companies) 480,848,490 466,660,629 +14, 187,861 2,003, 194 +15, 113,696 +—1, 737,643 119,339,716 55.1 41.9 + 3.0 
7 44.2 + Totals, 1917 (100 Companies) 404,420,967 395,637,563 18,783,404 ..... , 453,518 +16, 805,763 +—3,370,588 2,801,747 ; 57.1 40.7 + 2.2 
9 44.1 + }Totals, 1916 (100 Companies) 345,759,981 341,109,162 74,650,819 A28,916, 191 +24,493,583 4-788,943 18,284,484 . : 58.8 39.9 + 1.3 
Totals, 1915 (100 Companies) 308,009,279 294,765,884 13,243,395 ‘ A24,954, 951 +15, 138, 231 +-99,548 22,960,567 j ‘ 55.3 40.4 + 4.3 
0 46.4 — Notals, 1914 (100 Companies) 286,844,451 295,646, 161 ~---ee-- 8,801,710 A24,514,117 +11,033,208 +1,869,163 12,810,036 64.0 39.1 — 3.1 
6 44.9 +fVotals, 1913 (100 Compenies) 279,437,395 273,143,819 16,293,576 hy h3 932,760 +20, 388,956 ; : +10, 162, 620 54.0 43.7 + 2.3 
6 40.5 + Totals, 1912 (100 Companies) 267,585,087 257,707,213 19,877,874 h17, 668, 686 746, 218, 166 +11,328,394 ‘ ah 56.0 40.3 + 3.7 
4 41.4 + Totals, 1911 (100 Companies) 254,878,986 247,571,625 7,307,361 A20, 242,341 +16, 659,037 +10, 890, 665 . 56.6 40.5 + 2.9 
Totals, 1910 (100 Companies) 249,676,029 232,260,965 117,415,964 h13,044, 544 +17, 245,708 713,214, 800 3 53.1 39.9 + 7.0 
Totals, 1909 (100 Companies) 234,058,163 214,671,284 719,386,879 h21, 969, 162 +16, 831, 969 +24, 524,072 ; 51.7 40.0 + 8.3 
4 43.3 +i Totals, 1908 (117 Companies) 221,253,760 215,949,628 +5,304,132 A37,715,514 +15, 609, 257 27,410, 289 , 57.4 40.1 + 2.5 
5 §—- 33.9 +f Tota’s, 1907 (117 Companies) 217,278,134 193,538,292 23,739,842 h—12,377,412 +13, 600, 339 ae, © «| 49.2 39.8 +11.0 
9 = 42.8 + Totals, 1906 (123 Companies) 202,814,322 314,265,561 (ckenince T111,451,239 Al2, 138,776 + —65,204,880 wai $34,107,583 114.9 40.1 —55.0 
5 «= 1.6 ~if§ Totals, 1905 (113 Companies) 191,229,661 171,681,248 19,548,413 ; h13, 706, 438 $13,513,451 719,741,400 ; 51.6 38.1 410.3 
5 50.6 -(§ Totals, 1904 (106 Companies) 181,187,316 191,164,069 : 19,976,753 18,043,629 4,495,345 73,571,531 as 67.2 38.2 — 5.4 
Totals, 1903 (106 Companies) 171,622,404 155,366,952 116,255,462 ‘ h4, 072,754 T8, 485,977 +10, 842,229 49.7 39.6 +10.7 
> «650.2 +f Totals, 1902 (107 Companies) 155,257,275 150,568,073 74,689,202 h10, 569,987 +8, 724,507 16,534, 682 65.0 41.0 + 3.0 
) 45.8 +1 Totals, 1901 (115 Companies) 141,974,851 151,821,589 : 79,846,738 h14, 654,636 +5, 798,998 +991, 100 66.6 40.2 — 6.8 
3 B12 : Totals, 1900 (124 Companies) 133,424,840 140,411,087 , 16,986,239 A13,927,553 +5, 503,679 T1, 437, 635 ; 65.8 39.3 — 5.1 
$44 I Totals, 1899 (120 Companies) 124,274,687 137,729,030 : $13,454,343 A13,429,310 16,338, 633 : 16, 363 , 666 70.6 42.2 —10.8 
33.6 +17pTotals, 1898 (127 Companies) 122,826,159 121,518,181 1,307,978 h14, 126, 437 19, 634, 032 +5, 800,383 60.0 38.9 + 1.1 
by: +i Acgrezates 35 Yrs. (Av. 105 Cos.). . 14,651,433,888 14,534,804,188 116, 629, 700 h1,063,467,326 1593, 801, 157 t+- 230, 432, 626 7355, 863, 242 $99.2 8 
| | 
4 +] , 
38.2 -"§ *Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. +Net. tIncludes appreciation or depreciation in values, profit or loss on 
53.9 -lBale or maturity of investments, and investment profit or loss items. §Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 35 years. §The amounts for 
reign companies in dividend column represent net remittances to, or (—) receipts from home office. tiTotals for years prior to 1900 are premiums 
41.0 +4Rarned. a@Includes $161 mixed claims award. b Includes $29,000 mixed claims award. ec Transferred from capita! to surplus, $14,621,969; less divi- 
46.8 t. lends, cash, $2,339,387. d Transferred from capital to surplus, $10,394,474; less dividends, cash, $1,663,033. f Transferred from capital to surplus, 
60.3 ~#P-.000,000 ; less dividends, cash, $800,000. g Transferred from capital to surplus, $5,000,000; less dividends, cash, $350,000. h Includes other gains from 
43.2 +@ovestments. iTransferred from capital to surplus, $8,150,000; iess dividends, cash, $2,119,000. k Transferred from capital to surplus, $12,000,000 ; 
43.5 +@ess dividends, cash, $2,400,000. JITransferred from capital to surplus, $2,250,000; less dividends, cash, $370,000. m Transferred from capital to 
J Rurplus, $3,000,000; less dividends, cash, $800,000. m Transferred from capital to surplus, $1,000,000; less dividends, cash, $240,000. o Transferred 
33.0 be ‘tom capital to surplus, $2,000,000; less dividends, cash, $640,000. pSurplus paid in, $750,000. q Transferred from capital to surplus, $3,000,000; 
50.2 -4iess dividends, cash, $575,000. r Transferred from capital to surplus, $2,000,000; less dividends, cash, $225,000. sIncludes $10,941 mixed claims 
47.1 ~ Saward. tTransferred from capital to surplus, $3,343,740; less dividends,cash, $769,091. wu Transferred from capital to surplus, $3,600,000; less divi- 
by Ht fiends, cash, $424,000. wv Transferred from capital to surplus, $9,397,690; less dividends, cash, $1,691,584. w Surplus paid in $1,475,000, less $168,861 
49. lvidends paid to policyholders on premiums. 2 Transferred from capital to surplus $1,650,000. 
30.5 + 
463 + 
40.4 +! 
51.8 pes * . 2 2 4 4 
33.0 + Fire Insurance Profits and Losses losses, it is clearly in the interests of 
s+ the public that fire insurance compan- 
4.5 +! (Concluded from page 8) ies be no longer restricted from operat- 
45+ ‘ . ‘ . 
“5 + ing on a basis which will enable them 
55.7 + income earned as being a fair profit to tioned as “equitable and safe,” and it to yield what is just to their investors 
0.2 +! be derived from fire insurance trans- is notable that of the companies earn- and build up the heavy reserves which 
ae 43 actions, and in addition recommended ing five millions or more in underwrit- are necessary to so hazardous a busi- 
if * a further profit of 3 per cent to pro- ing income, only 5 of them met such ness. Fire insurance bulwarked the 
pa vide against future conflagration losses. standards. nation’s business during this depres- 
i Although 67 companies listed in the In view of what we have learned of sion at a severe cost. The companies 
st table managed to achieve an under- the instability of financial markets and need a new deal from government in 
46.9 + writing profit in 1932, only 16 of them in consideration of what the future order that the reserves so drained may 
— received what has been officially sanc- may hold in the way of catastrophic be restocked. 
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INNIPEG, the capital of the 
Province of Manitoba, is situ- 


ated 60 miles north of the In- 


ternational Boundary. The bordering 
states are North Dakota and Min- 
nesota. Winnipeg is almost exactly 


the geographical center of the North 
American Continent. 

In the heart of the financial district 
of Winnipeg stands the eight story 


building, occupying half a city block, 
that is the home of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. Next door 


is the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, which 
is the world’s largest open market for 
wheat. 


The first four stories of The Great- 


West Life Building were erected in 
1910, eighteen years after the com- 
pany’s incorporation, and just a few 


years before the company attained the 
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The Great-West 
Life, 
Winnipeg, Can. 


distinction of being the first Canadian 
company to have $100,000,000 of busi- 
ness in force in Canada. 

In 1922 these premises 
grown and it was necessary to 
four additional stories. 

The building is a steel and concrete 
structure, faced with white marble 
from the Kootenay quarries in British 
Columbia; the interior walls are 
panelled with Italia marble inset with 
Emeraldine; the floors, Tennessee 
marble with Verdi Antique borders. 


were out- 


build 





Modern 


lighting and_ ventilating 
systems insure efficient working con- 
ditions for the staff of 500 employees— 
the heating for example being provided 
by Winnipeg’s Central Heating Plant. 

Spacious club rooms with a wel 
equipped auditorium are available te 
the staff. A cheery up-to-date cafe 
teria provides lunches for everyone 
a cost basis. 

The company was incorporated ip 
1892 and while the ensuing years 40 
not represent a long time in the life of 
a corporation, yet, in the fortieth year 
of its age, it entered 1932 with $600- 
000,000 of business in force, and as 
sets of over $135,000,000. 

The company was founded by the 
late J. H. Brock, who guided its af 
fairs and managing director until his 
death in 1915. 

15. 1933 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


The Prospect Asks: ““What Have I to Lose?” 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


td HAT have I to lose?” 
asks a young man who 
is single, owns no prop- 
erty, has but a meagre job and is 
seeking to avoid carrying liability 
and property damage insurance 


on his second-hand car. “You 
have to lose: your. splendid 
future.” 

These times are temporary. 


We always have come back, and 
we will this time. Perhaps the 
most precious possession of a 
young man is a good future, and 
it should not be bargained away 
lightly. When business activity is revived a young 
man will want to start making his hay, for no doubt 
another rainy season will come; and a hangover 
judgment from these times of discouragement will 
prove to be a handicap of real proportions. 

“Well, I can go through bankruptcy.” Yes, but 
what a price to pay to avoid a few dollars of insur- 
ance premiums! It is true the wave of corporate 
failures, followed by a wave of bank failures, may 
now be followed by a deluge of personal bank- 
ruptcies, and there is already available some evi- 
dence that “big men” are “going through” to get 
squared away for the better times we may already 
beentering. But it is not quite as simple as all that. 
There is more to the story. If the bankrupt does 
not find his business standing impaired by his act, 
at least the man who weathers the depression and 
pays all creditors in full will find his standing en- 





hanced; and since such matters are purely relative, 
either result will have the effect of the bankrupt 
being at a disadvantage. 

The fundamental purpose of the bankruptcy law 
is to allow aman a breathing spell in which to get 
back onto his feet; an opportunity to provide for 
his family and recoup his affairs; a chance to ac- 
cumulate a little working capital without having it 
seized by creditors. The bankruptcy law is a legal 
measure only; it has never attempted to wipe out 
the moral obligation of paying debts to those to 
whom they were incurred. To the extent a man 
endeavors to discharge his debts, he shows a strong 
character, and integrity ; and to the extent he tries 
to hide behind the bankruptcy law he shows a fibre 
not worthy of full confidence in the future. The 
recent spectacle of a judge, holding a tenure of of- 
fice of three more years, at $10,000 a year, filing in 
bankruptcy with net liabilities of only $15,000, was 
thoroughly revolting to men who are struggling 
with far greater burdens and who are determined 
to complete their commitments; and this was well 
demonstrated when a group of representative 
citizens published in newspapers a letter sent in op- 
position to the filing. The judge was denied the use 
of the bankruptcy law, and was urged, as a public 
servant, to set a better example for his townsmen. 

Let the young man take notice that amidst all the 
erratic conditions of today there still remains the 
quiet appraisal of individuals who seek to thrust 
their own burdens onto their creditors, and one rea- 
son for carrying automobile insurance is to protect 
their own good futures. 








Panoramic Study of Coney Island Underwriting 


(Concluded from page 7) 


with few bungalows, boat builders and 
lrame shacks. 
Have you 


been able to follow me being of 


zbly, many poor risks are gone, all 
new buildings and those under erection 
substantial 


reports read: “Until the wind 
arose the heated column reached al- 
most half a mile in height.” Imagine 


official 


brick 


construc 








through Coney Island? I hope so, al- 
though will admit we jumped back and 
forth a little. You ask what part of 
Coney Island is subject to a conflagra- 
tion; well, after what happened last 
July in the district not very congested 
and largely residential, it is the writ- 
e's opinion that it is a good part of 
the district from West First street, 
Sheepshead Bay Road, Neptune ave- 
nue, West 22nd street, both sides of 
Surf avenue to about West 26th street, 
including side streets to boardwalk re- 
turning to boardwalk and Surf avenue 
near West Fifth street. 

Coney Island has improved consider- 
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tion. 

If the congested amusement center 
in a serious fire should develop into hot 
blast form (a term used in conflagra- 
tions) and I believe it is possible owing 
to the light tinder construction and 
housekeeping, the heat waves of a fire 
of this type cannot be stopped by fire- 
men while the wind holds out; they can 
only be checked or deflected upwards 
by means of fire walls, water curtains 
formed by fire department hose 
streams or by dynamiting a free air 
space in their path. 

In this connection, speaking of the 
San Francisco conflagration, one of the 


if you will the effect on the frame 
properties. I honestly believe that our 
fire department (the best in the world) 
will be able to cope with any fire, 
serious or otherwise; they take no 
chances. As soon as the alarm is 
given, many companies of apparatus 
are rushed to the scene—they know its 
seriousness. The high pressure system 
ought to be very effective in quench- 
ing fire (plan to improve system are 
under way) and the many fireproof 
buildings will in all probability act as 
barriers. Assistance may also be 
given by the fire boats, although they 
have a considerable distance to travel. 











The Trouble With Compensation Insurance 


Once Considered an Attractive and Promising Class of Business 
Workmen’s Compensation is Now Called the Black Sheep of 
the Casualty Family; Is the Rate Making Plan the Chief Reason ? 


T IS hard to realize that compensa- 


tion insurance, now regarded as the 
“black sheep” of the casualty fam- 
ily, was once considered an attractive 


Nev- 


and promising class of business. 


ertheless, a satisfactory underwriting 
profit accrued from the compensation 
business in its first years before em- 


claim con- 
prosperity 


generally became 
scious. this initial 
soon waned, and black figures, chang- 
ing to pink, then to red, prompted the 
substantial rate increases of 1917; but 
America entered the war, employment 
and rates were simultaneously 
augmented, and overnight, compensa- 


ployees 
True, 


ware 


insurance became once 
and, indeed, the 
support of the casualty group. 

Alas, the memory of those better 
days but intensifies the preseftt gloom! 
In the fateful year 1920, rate-making 
authorities reached the conclusion that 
employers were paying too much for 
their compensation coverage, and size- 


more a 
chief 


tion 
breadwinner, 


able rate reductions were accordingly 
effected. Since 1920, compensation pure 
cost has been progressively 
first by the shrinkage of 
payrolls in 1921-22; then by the me- 
chanization of industry, the liberaliza- 
tion in the letter and in the interpreta- 
tion of compensation laws, and the 
medical costs which went on 
steadily during the ensuing 
years; and, lastly, by the drastic pay- 
roll deflation and the increase in in- 
dustrial disease claims which have 
taken place since 1929, Premium rates 
in terms of payroll have been increased 
at frequent intervals, but these rate 
increases have generally lagged be- 
hind the rise in pure premium cost, 
and, as a consequence, throughout the 
10 or 12 years the compensation 
has shown a substantial un- 
derwriting loss for the stock compa- 
nies, 


premium 
increased, 


rise in 
quite 


past 


business 


The Present Compensation 
Situation 

The underwriting results for the 
non-participating group are in them- 
selves sufficient evidence of the gravity 
of the present situation. In spite of 
the considerably more favorable re- 
sults for the participating group, it is 


By W. W. GREENE 








The following article we 
believe to be of unusual 
value and timeliness. It was 
delivered by Mr. Greene, a 
widely known authority on 
workmen's compensation 
insurance, at the annual 
meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society recently 
held in New York. Mr. 
Greene points out the ma- 
jor problems that today 
confront this form of insur- 
ance. The second part of 
his paper, devoted largely 
to suggestions for improve- 
ments along fundamental 
lines, will appear in a 
forthcoming number of The 
Spectator.—Editor. 








not too much to say that compensation 
insurance in the United States is at 
this time organically unsound; for no 
business is healthy when the major 
part of it is conducted at a loss. This 
comment might not be justified if a 
temporary period of unfavorable un- 


derwriting was the only untoward 





Greene 


William W. 
Vice-President, General Reinsurance Corp. 


symptom. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. 

The stock carriers, as a group, have 
never profited from their compensation 
business, except during the early year; 
of the Acts when the rates happened 
to be pitched too high, and again, dur. 


ing the war and immediate post-war 
periods, when payrolls were abnor. 
mally (and unexpectedly) _ inflated 


The untimeliness of the rate reductions 
of 1920 was soon recognized, and in 
1923, and in each and every subsequent 
year, efforts have been made to cor. 
rect the rate level, but never with mor 
than partially favorable results. A 
sharp revival of industrial activity 
plus other “inflationary” or “reflation- 
ary” phenomena, may improve con- 
pensation underwriting results befor 
the close of the current year, may con- 
ceivably turn the red figures to black 
but there can be no assurance of 3 
permanently profitable future for th 
compensation business of the stock 
companies as long as it is conducted 
upon the very lines which have pro- 
duced the calamitous results of the past 
decade. 

Aside from devastating underwrit- 
ing results, other signs of insecurit 
in the compensation business are no 
lacking. There is a truce between stoc 
and non-stock carriers as to the prope 
system of rates and rating plans, bu 
fundamentally the two groups are 4 
loggerheads as to what this systen 
should be. Rate-making bodies and th 
various state authorities having juris 
diction over premium rates have fre 
quently been in disagreement, and tim 
and again rate increases requested 
the carriers’ organizations have bee 
denied in whole or in part. The bus 
ness is subject to an abnormally hig! 
turnover, a factor which is disturbin 
to both parties to the insurance co 
tract, and productive of undue expens 
to the carrier. The expense ratio of th 
business (generally greater for sto 
carriers than is the allowance for th® 
item in the premium dollar) is so hig’ 
as to be regarded by certain assure 
and certain supervising authorities # 
unreasonable. Many of the more fF 
sponsible assured have become “ 
insurers,” and thereby recorded the! 


sel! 
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dissatisfaction with the value of full 
werage as compared with its cost. 
fhe threat of monopolistic state insur- 
snce looms constantly, nor is this men- 
ce lessened by the dissatisfaction with 
the compensation business often voiced 
by insurance executives. 


Some Solutions Hitherto 


Suggested 

In discussions of the “compensation 
roblem,” the theme of abandonment is 
ately to be discerned with increasing 
trequency. As Sir Walter Raleigh is 
reported to have remarked of the 
headsman’s axe, “This is a sharp medi- 
ine, but it cures all diseases!” Com- 
panies taking this step would assuredly 
end their compensation troubles; but 
there is reason to fear that such a 


“remedy,” if generally applied, would 
not be beneficial to the casualty busi- 
ness. 


1—Coverage of the compensation 
and the other liability hazards of 
any given risk by the same car- 
rier is generally the most econom- 
ical arrangement from stand- 
points of assured and company 
alike. If the stock companies as 
a group abandon the compensa- 
tion business, they will be paving 
the way for loss of a large part 
of the related lines (Automobile 
and Other Public Liability and 
Property Damage) to the car- 
riers that take over the compen- 
sation business. 

2—Agitation for monopolistic state 
funds is perennially persistent 
and is not confined to compensa- 
tion insurance. The demand for 
compulsory automobile liability 
insurance, coupled with a com- 
pensation scheme for automobile 
accidents and a monopolistic 
state fund, is equally strong. Re- 
linquishment of the compensation 
business by the stock companies 
will add great impetus to this 
monopolistic movement in the 
automobile liability field. 

3—It is hazardous to argue that be- 
cause of the public’s peculiar in- 
terest in the workmen’s compen- 
sation system, compensation in- 
surance is any less an appropri- 
ate field for private enterprise 
than are the other casualty lines. 
It is true that the public has ex- 
pressed its concrete interest in 
the compensation plan through 
the enactment of the compensa- 
tion laws, but, on the other hand, 
legislative bodies are constantly 
giving equally concrete expres- 
sion to the increasingly active in- 
terest of the public in other lines 
of casualty insurance. The di- 
viding line between those kinds 
of insurance which are strongly 
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tinged with the public interest, 
and those kinds which are not, is 
rapidly shifting, if not fading out 
altogether; and any attempt to 
delimit the field of private insur- 
ance upon basis of any such un- 
certain distinction is bound to 
result unhappily. 


Compensation insurance is a mem- 
ber which cannot be amputated with- 
out impairing the vitality of the entire 


casualty organism. 


“Necessary Evil” Theme 


‘ 


Another widely advocated “solution,” 
which might be termed the “doctrine 
of necessary evil,” runs to the effect 
that compensation business is bad, that 
little can be done to make it better, 
but that the stock companies can en- 
dure the situation by limiting the ratio 
of their compensation volume to their 
other writings. 

Compensation insurance results will 
have to improve greatly before the ap- 
plication of this theory will ever pro- 
duce satisfactory results. During the 
years 1926 to 1932 inclusive, stock 
companies entered in New York suf- 
fered an underwriting country- 
wide, of $105,241,107 on their compen- 
sation business, according to the Cas- 
ualty Experience Exhibit compiled by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. This sum 
resented 11.4 per cent of the same com- 
panies’ net compensation premiums 
earned, and 4.8 per cent of the net 
premiums earned by these companies 
in the other casualty lines during 
the same period. Accordingly, in order 
to “break even” on underwriting these 
companies would have had to make an 
underwriting profit of 4.8 per cent on 
casualty lines other than compensa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the stock 
companies’ underwriting result on 
these other lines was a gain amount- 
ing to 1.2 per cent of the net premiums 
earned for such lines. 

During the period, compensation pre- 
miums represented 42.3 per cent of 
other casualty (excluding fidelity and 
surety, accident and health, and credit) 
premiums for the companies in ques- 
tion. If a company with an average 
compensation experience was able to 
hold this ratio down to half the aver- 
age, or 21.2 per cent, the percentage 
of profit required on its residual cas- 
ualty lines in order to absorb the com- 
pensation underwriting loss was cor- 
respondingly cut in two, i.e. reduced 
to 2.4 per cent. However, it is obvious 
that all companies cannot write less 
than the average quota of compensa- 
tion; and it is equally clear that the 
stock companies cannot afford a 2.4 
per cent handicap in their general cas- 
ualty underwriting. 

The “necessary evil’ theory, like the 


loss, 


rep- 
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“abandonment” theory, is no solution, 
but is rather a confession of inability 
to overcome the difficulties of the com- 
pensation business. 


One Big Carrier 


It has been contended that the solu- 
tion lies in the establishment of “one 
big carrier” to handie the compensa- 
tion business for the stock companies. 

This very plan was tried for certain 
extra-hazardous classes of compensa- 
tion risk, and it is a matter of record 
that the experiment was not a success. 
It is to be doubted that enough compa- 
nies could be interested to warrant the 
launching of this project. 

The plan has none of the virtues of 
private enterprise as normally con- 
ducted. To the extent of its adoption, 
the scheme would eliminate inter-com- 
pany competition. The officials ad- 
ministering the carrier would be re- 
sponsible to no single unit of invested 
capital, and thereby the chief safe- 
guard to the wellbeing of any corporate 
venture would be removed. Incidental- 
ly, the adoption of this plan upon any 
broad scale would constitute a strong 
argument for state-managed monopoly; 
for if competition, and thereby the in- 
centive for efficient operation, is once 
eliminated from the business, what ser- 
vice will then be rendered by the com- 
panies, which, in theory at least, cannot 
be rendered equally well by a state 
bureau? 


Rates 
Certain distinguished casualty ex- 
ecutives have expressed the opinion 


that if the compensation rate-making 
plan had been all that it should have 
been, the heavy underwriting loss, or 
at least the greater part of it, would 
have been avoided; and that hope for 
the future lies in the direction of im- 
provement in rate-making methods. 

Like other man-made instruments, 
the rate-making plan has been, is, and 
doubtless always will be imperfect; but 
it is fair to ask whether, in view of 
certain fundamentals which are beyond 
the control of the rate-making bureaus, 
these bodies have not been presented 
with an impossible task. 

Until comparatively recently, the 
stock carriers as a group opposed any 
substantial margin of safety in the 
rates because of the tendency on the 
part of the better risks to save such 
margin by switching to participating 
insurance, or to self-insurance. At the 
same time, stock company representa- 
tives insisted upon “adequate” rates. 
The resultant of these divergent de- 
sires was the doctrine of “right rates.” 

“Right rates,” as understood by this 
writer, are rates so low that the dif- 
ference in net cost to the assured be- 

(Continued on page 36) 











The Law of Averages 


in Investments . 


aie law of averages, which forms the THE TRAVELERS 
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Program Announced 
For 44th Convention 


All-Star Cast of Speakers Sched- 


uled for Addresses at Annual 
Meeting of N.A.L.U. in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 27-29 


Lester O. Schriver, chairman of the 
national convention program commit- 
tee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has released for publica- 
tion the following list of speakers who 
have definitely accepted his invitation 
to address the forty-fourth national 
convention to be held at the Stevens in 
Chicago, September 25-29. 

The final program when completed 
will include twenty-eight speakers who 
will interpret the theme of the Conven- 
tion, “Face the Future Unafraid 
Through Life Insurance—the Stability 
and Security of the Nation.” In his 
endeavor to give full expression to his 
theme, the program chairman has en- 
listed the aid of prominent leaders in 
the life insurance business and it will 
be observed that the program contains 
a good sprinkling of fighting fieldmen 
who will devote their program time to 
plain statements of selling truths. An 
insurance commissioner, three company 
presidents, two vice-presidents and 
four personalities prominent in their 
respective walks of life will also bring 
their best talents to the big meeting. 
The following speakers are scheduled: 

Herman A. Behrens, president, Con- 
tinental Assurance Company of Chi- 
cago; M. J. Cleary, president, North- 





western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of the U. S. A.; 
George S. Van Schaick, insurance com- 
missioner for the state of New York; 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia; John P. Laird, vice-president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford; Caleb Baldwin, 
agent, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle; George Bran- 
nan, agent, New York Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.; O. Sam 
Cummings, general agent, Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas; Lara 
P. Good, manager, The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, San Die- 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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LIFE 


Evansville Life Agents 
Support Cooperative Plan 








The general agents in the life field 
at Evansville, Ind., recently made 
themselves known in a big way through 
display advertising in the newspapers 
there, using nearly a page at a time. 
The safety of life insurance investment 
was stressed in the displays. 





Another Big May Increase 

A 100 per cent increase in new busi- 
ness issued and a 90 per cent increase 
in new business paid for in May as 
compared with the same month a year 
ago is reported by the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company. Fifty-three 
of the company’s 62 agencies through- 
out the country showed substantial in- 
creases for the month and many are 
now well ahead for the year to date. 

Business issued in May totaled more 
than $27,000,000 and paid business 
more than $20,000,000. 


Dr. J. R. Neal New Chairman 
of A.L.C. Medical Section 


Long Prominent in Association Af- 
fairs; Dr. J. E. Daniel, of Great 
Southern, Vice-Chairman 


CHICAGO, June 9—Dr. J. R. Neal, 
vice-president and medical director of 
the Abraham Lincoln Life of Spring- 
field, long prominent both in the med- 
ical section of the American Life Con- 
vention and also in the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, was 
elected chairman of the former organ- 
ization at its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. He 
succeeded Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Continental Assurance Company of 
Chicago. 

Dr. J. E. Daniel of the Great South- 
ern Life, Houston, Tex., was elected 
vice-chairman, and Dr. S. J. Streight 
of the Canada Life Asswrance, was 
elected to the board of governors, and 
was put in line for the chairmanship 
of the section next year. 

The important task of arranging the 
program for the 1934 session was en- 
trusted to Dr. Donald B. Cragin, med- 
ical director of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The time and place of the 1934 meet- 
ing was referred to the board of gov- 
ernors. 
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New Life Production 
Continues 1933 Gains 


May Totals of Life Presidents’ 
Association Exceed All Previ- 
ous Months of 1933; Ordinary 
Sales Above April Mark 


Life insurance production continues 
its upward trend with the announce- 
ment from the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents that new life insur- 
ance production for May exceeded that 
of any previous month this year. The 
volume of new paid for business in May 
written by the 43 companies of the as- 
sociation was $645,320,000 as compared 
with $628,778,000 written in April. 

Although the volume of new pro- 
duction in May was 15 per cent under 
that for May of last year, this com- 
parative decrease is by far the smallest 
registered in 1933. The production in 
January, 1933, was 35 per cent under 
that of January, 1932; February was 
27 per cent below; March, 28 per cent 
below and April, 24 per cent below the 
1932 totals. 

New ordinary insurance during May 
amounted to $432,732,000, a substantial 
increase over April and only 11.2 per 
cent below the May, 1932, figure. New 
industrial insurance amounted to $190,- 
138,000 as compared with $183,462,000 
of industrial insurance written in April. 
Compared with May, 1932, industrial 
insurance is down 14.7 per cent, but 
this comparative decrease is easily the 
lowest registered for the year. Group 
insurance written in May amounted to 
$22,450,000. This was its second best 
month for the year 1933, but compared 
with May, 1932, it represents a de- 
crease of 54.3 per cent. 


Peoria Underwriters Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Peoria, 
Ill., held recently, the following officers 
were elected: W. M. Lateer, John Han- 
cock Life, president; James W. Ross, 
Mutual Benefit, first vice-president; C. 
W. Reuling, Massachusetts Mutual, 
second vice-president; Charles E. 
Thompson, Connecticut General, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Lester O. Schri- 
ver, Aetna Life, national executive com- 
mitteeman. 
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Beer and Rackets as 
Business Destroyers 


Cho tanding factors, of com- 


ent development, are do 


t, company, nor anyone 

with the business any 

ea { i< cording to Lee N. 
Parke the American Service 


Bureau l lists these influences, 


have placed particular 
inspection organizations 
life insurance, as first, reduced in 
ome; second, industrial and insurance 
third, the advent of 
legalized beer. Groups, individuals and 


insurance wise employers, 


he decla have become schooled in 
vays and means of defrauding insur- 
ance companies, and the above men- 
tioned influences would appear to ag- 


gravate the 


situation. Speaking of the 


question of legalized beer, and what it 


may mean to underwriters he main- 
tains that pre-prohibition experience 
will indicate pretty accurately the 


eeneral hazard. However, the trans- 
formation of so many former speak- 
easies into restaurants, where both 
hard liquor and beer will be sold, of- 
fers another problem. 


Henry E. North's 
Remarkable Career 

Henry E. North, recently raised from 
third vice-president to second vice- 
president by the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
has had a career in life insur- 
that is something out of the 
ordinary. Twenty years ago Mr. North 
was intent on a career as a civil en- 
gineer illness put a temporary 
halt to his ambitions. As a stop gap 
he went on a debit with a Brooklyn 
agency of the Metropolitan Life where 


pany, 


ance 


when 


his efforts successful that he 
discarded his engineering career. Five 
months later he was made an assistant 
Trenton, N. J. four 
1917 he 
manager and assigned to Clinton, Mass. 

After the World War, in 
served in France as a lieutenant, he re- 


were so 


manager in and 


years later in was made a 


which he 


turned to the Metropolitan and after 
several managerships became superin- 
tendent of 1921. In 1928 
Mr. North was appointed the third vice- 
president com- 


agencies in 


and manager of the 
pany’s Canadian head office in Ottawa 
and in 1981 was summoned to the home 
office to take charge of the company’s 
field education and 
He will continue with this 


division of sales 
promotion. 


work as second vice-president. 


Studying Illness That 
Afflicted Coolidge and Walsh 


never heard of 
thrombosis but it is the 
disease to which the deaths of both 
former President Coolidge and Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh were ascribed. The 
condition results from a fixed clot in 
the coronary artery. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has recently 
made a study of thrombosis among its 
policyholders and has discovered that 


Perhaps you have 


coronary 


this ailment among its _ industrial 
policyholders increased from 4.7 per 
100,000 in 1930 to 7.0 in 1931 and 


reached 9.4 in 1932, a rise of 100 per 
cent in two years. Among ordinary 
policyholders, the rates were 11.1 per 
100,000 in 1930; 14.0 in 1931 and 17.1 
in 1932. The study reveals that deaths 
from thrombosis are increasing at an 
alarming rate both among the wage 
earners and salaried classes. It is also 
noted that more than two-thirds of 
these deaths affect persons 60 years of 
age or older. 





guarantee. 





MONARCH 


A Company with many distinctive opportunities 
for those who are qualified 

MONARCH accident and health policies are most noted for the exclu- 
sive MONARCH “TRIPLE GUARANTEE,” which comprises these fea- 
tures—I Noncancellable, I] Incontestable and III Nonprorating. 

The MONARCH “ALL ROUND” COMBINATION, providing Non- 
eancellable disability benefits in conjunction with life insurance, cannot 
be excelled as a complete program of estate building and income 


Write Agency Department for Details 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Ten Commandments 
of a Business Man 


In a recent issue of “Points,” the 
agency publication of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, the 
editor quoted ten business rules as laid 
down by a business man 
sponsible for the management and pro- 
duction of a fair sized group of em. 


who is re- 


ployees. The foreword very appropri- 
ately points out that the rules of this 
business man embody a lot of good 
business sense and that a number of 
them perfectly applicable to the 
business of life insurance. 


are 
They may 
be adapted either to the management 
of other men, or to the management 
of an individual, self-imposed. These 
regulations are as follow: 


1. Don’t lie; it wastes my time and 
yours. I’m sure to catch you in the 
end, and that’s the wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. 
A long day’s work makes a long day 
short, and a short day’s work makes 
my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect, and 
I'll pay you more than you expect. | 
can afford to increase your pay if you 
increase my profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself that 
you can’t afford to owe anybody else. 
Keep our of debt or out of my shops. 
5. Dishonesty is never an accident. 
Good men, like good women, don’t know 
temptation when they see it. 

6. Mind your own business and in 
time you'll have a business of your 
own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which 
hurts your self-respect. The employee 
who is willing to steal for me is capable 
of stealing from me. 

8. It is none of my business what 
you do at night. But if dissipation 
affects what you do the next day and 
you do half as much as I expect you to 
do you'll last half as long as you hoped. 

9. Don’t tell me what I’d like to 
hear but what I ought to hear. [ don’t 
want a valet to my vanity, but I need 
one for my dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you're 
worth while correcting you’re worth 
while keeping. I don’t waste time cut- 
ting specks out of rotten apples. 


Veteran Agent Honored 
By Office Associates 

Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Harvey M. Solenberger as gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, the Springfield, 


Ill., agency recently held an all-day 
meeting concluding with a banquet in 
the evening. Guests included several 
members of nearby Mutual Benefit 


agencies and two home office officials: 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, and Dr. 
Charles P. Clark, medical director. 
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Daniel Boone Calls 
Attention to Suicide 


Amor the many interesting side- 
ghts and discussions at the annual 
eeting of the A. L. C. Medical Sec- 
m was the address of greeting, by 
Daniel Boone, president of the parent 
sociation. An excerpt from his ad- 
iress, dealing with the problem of in 
easing mortality, is quoted: 

“In that phase of life insurance in 


shich you gentlemen are particularly 
nterested, I have observed that, gener- 
ally speaking, the mortality experience 
‘ the companies has been higher 
uring the past year than formerly. 
The records, I believe, will substantiate 
this statement and will further dis- 
Jose the fact that this condition is due 
principally to the large increase in the 
number of suicides. The medical de- 
partment cannot be criticized for that, 
but I deem it important to suggest to 
the underwriting departments of the 
various companies throughout this or- 
ganization that they exercise extreme 
caution in studying the character, 
moral hazard, and financial responsibil- 
ity of the risks submitted for life in- 
surance. The underwriting depart- 
ments of life insurance companies are 
responsible for the collection of all 
lata and information obtainable on 
an applicant prior to acceptance.” 


Active Agent Celebrates 


Ninetieth Anniversary 

Back in 1903, Charles C. Herrick was 
special agent for the 
Insurance Company of 
America. Last month he celebrated his 
thirtieth anniversary of with 
the Van Vliet and Keer Agency of that 
company, in Newark, N. J. On June 
24 he will celebrate his ninetieth birth- 
day and, in spite of his advanced years 
Mr. Herrick is reported to be still 
active. He also is reported to be the 
oldest active life underwriter in the 
country. He was born in New Haven, 
Conn., in 1843 and moved to his present 
home city in 1869. 


appointed a 
Prudential 


service 


Great West Life's 
Study on Mortality 

Agents of the Great West Life Assur- 
ance Company, Winnipeg, Can., find 
the 1932 death claims supplement to 
the May edition of that company’s field 
organ “The Bulletin” a valuable addi- 
tion to their tool kit. 

The supplement gives some interest- 
ing data, the most striking of which 
is the fact that out of nearly $4,- 
000,000 paid to beneficiaries by the 
company during 1932 over 50 per cent 
of the policies becoming claims had 
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only from one to ten premiums paid. 

The average amount of claims was $3,- 

990 09. 

of death 

diseases 
cent- 

- thrombosis 


the 
cardiovascular 


An analysis of causes 


showed that 


were responsible for 36 per 
apoplexy and 


being the two major causes. 


coronary 


Millionaire Writer 
From Puerto Rico 

Ted Riehle, M. J. Donnelly and other 
aces of the Million Dollar Round Table 
hereby forewarned to r 
place at that distinguished board in 
1934 for a gentleman from Puerto Rico. 
He is Mariano Pesquera who has been 
writing life insurance on the island 
about four On Jan. 1 of 
this year he took over the representa- 
tion of the Bankers National 
Jersey City and his production during 
the harrowing months of bank 
and business stagnation was very grati- 
fying indeed to the officials at the home 


are serve a 


for years. 
Life of 


crises 


office. Up to May 31 he had paid for 
a half million of insurance and was 
leading the company with something 


tu spare. He left his home at San Juan 
on May 11 to pay a visit to the States 
but had already written enough busi- 
ness to clinch the lead in the com- 
pany’s production for May. 

Mr. Pesquera is a soft-spoken gentle- 
man with a good deal of charm and 
his selling methods are the antithesis 
of the high-pressure school. He claims 
that he does no selling at all, that he 
simply explains life insurance, contend- 
ing that if the presentation is com- 
pletely adequate and the prospect finan- 
cially responsible, the sale is automatic. 
On one point he. is hard-boiled—pre- 
mium payments. He says simply that 
a sale is made only check is 
received. 

There’s plenty of 
Puerto Rico—a dozen or more life in- 
surance companies operate there. Mr. 
Pesquera’s clientele is small and select. 


when a 


competition in 


No single policy that he’s written this | 


year has been under $25,000. The Pes- 
queras cut quite a figure on the island. 
In the immediate family there are four 
boys, all of whom served in the World 
War with the rank of captain. Mariano 
is a vice-president of the Puerto Rican 
and American Insurance Company, a 
sound and successful carrier that writes 
fire and casualty insurance. It’s a cinch 
that he’ll pay for well over a million 
this year and it’s a cinch that you'll 
enjoy making his acquaintance when 
he comes back next year to keep that 
Round Table engagement. 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


LIKE people who have definite opin- 
| ions about:things. That is one reason 
among others, why I am pleased to 
quote a very definite disagreement with 
my ideas on the suicide question, as ex- 
pressed in the issue of June 8. Sam 
Hankins, general agent for the State 
Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., from his agency head- 
querteis at Youngstown, Ohio, that, in 
the first place (and I like that) “I have 
been a reader of the Spectator maga- 
Continuing: 


writes 


zine for over ten years.” 
- a 
interested in an 
and 
Just 


44 WAS 
| article 
published in the last issue. 
cently a very prominent man in 
city, who owned $100,000 of life insur- 
took his life. The 
papers made quite a big display of the 
event. He was not only spectacular in 
life but wanted to have a big parade at 
his funeral. On March 2, he wrote his 
will. On May 1, he killed himself.” 


much 
ye ju 


very 
which wrote was 
re- 
our 
news- 


ance, own 


e «¢ 


444 AM of the opinion that a man who 
takes his own life so that his family 
can receive a large amount of money 
which is contributed by his friends, 
neighbors and relatives in the form of 
life insurance premiums is doing noth- 
ing more than cheating those people. . . 
‘I believe the company that would put 
a ten year restriction clause for suicide 
on the policy would be filling a popular 
demand of many policyholders today, as 
it would make it possible for the com- 
panies to increase their dividends and 
by so doing would decrease the net cost 
of life insurance’.”’ 
AGREE, without reservation, that 
Mr. Hankins’ suggestion contained 
in the last sentence of the above para- 
graph would be a swell way to handle 
the problem. But, as yet, it has not 
teen done, and a man actually pays for 
the privilege of committing suicide af- 
ter one or two years from the start of 
his contract with most of the life com- 
panies. As for the idea of cheating 
friends, neighbors and relatives, a well 
posted actuary is reported to have sug- 
gested that the losses from any indi- 
vidual suicide, to any individual, would 
run around from four to four and a 
half of one per cent of one mill. Per- 
scnally, I question these statistics and 
shall ask for a second opinion before 
going further into the discussion.” 
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Agent the Prime Factor 
In Life Underwriting 


Arthur Coburn, Vice-Pres., North 
American Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Declares Agent Does the 
Bulk of Underwriting 


Arthur Coburn, vice-president of the 
North American Reinsurance Compa- 
ny, New York, N. Y., placed a heavy 
load uj he shoulders of the Ameri- 
can agent in his speech on the “Sources 
and Use of Underwriting Informa- 
tion,” de ered before the Life Office 
Management Association, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on June 13. Quoting from 
his address, in part, he said: 

“In my opinion, in a well-conducted 
life insurance company, 75 per cent of 


the underwriting is done by the agents. 
The underwriting of an application 
commences when you appoint an agent. 

“Not only does an agent do 75 per 
cent of the underwriting but the part 
he does is more permanent in its effect 
than the part which is done by the 
Home Office underwriter. The agent 
determines the quality of the business 
and the effect of quality does not wear 
off with time. Good quality business is 
apt to give good financial results 
permanently. The work of the home 
office underwriter is important. The 
effect of his selection tends to diminish 
after about five years. The effect of 
his rejections is permanent. — 

“T believe that character of business 
is the most important factor in de- 
termining financial results.” 


Overinsurance 


We include, in our rating manual, a 
table showing for various ages at entry 
the amount of insurance that we think 
a man is entitled to carry in relation 
to his annual income. For convenience, 


I show the table here: 

toe Times annual income 

20 10 

434 9 

0 R 

5 8 

10 7 

15 6 

50 5 

55 } 

60 3 

65 2? 
I believe that every life insurance 


company should use some such table in 
order that applications that bring the 
total insurance above a reasonable limit 
should receive the special attention of 
the underwriting officials. As not every 
company accepts, in practice, the prin- 
ciples involved in the use of such a 
table I venture to discuss these prin- 
ciples. 

A study of a large number of appli- 
cations shows that the average appli- 
cant for insurance is bringing his total 
insurance up to two and one-half times 
his annual income. In cases where an 
applicant buvs insurance for not more 
than two and one-half times his annual 


income he is not likely to be selecting 
against the company and the ordinary 
standards of selection are sufficient to 
protect the company. 

There is ample evidence to show that 
where the applicant buys insurance in 
excess of a reasonable limit of insur- 
ance, in comparison with his annual 
income, financial results to companies 
are bad. That this is so among ap- 
plicants with large incomes is com- 
monly recognized, but the principle is 
just as important among applicants 
with moderate incomes. 

“Not all applicants who buy an ex- 
cessive amount of insurance are select- 
ing against the company but a sufficient 
proportion of this group are doing so 
to render the ultimate results unprofit- 


able. 
“A study of death claims arising 
from one such group showed that on 


one-third suicide was the cause of death 
and on another one-third the insured 
had concealed impairments. Suicide 
may be contemplated at the time of is- 
suance; suicide may be encouraged by 
the issuance of overinsurance. The 
applicant may know more about him- 
self than the company is able to find 
out. So far the life insurance business 
has discovered no means of excluding 
from this group of cases the consider- 
able proportion that will render the 
group unprofitable. 


“Tables of reasonable limits of in- 
surance are at best arbitrary. Ex- 


perience indicates their necessity but 
judgment is required in their use. As 
the amount of insurance purchased ap- 
proaches the limit of reasonable in- 
surance, the use of the regular stand- 
ards of selection may not control the 
situation. I believe that if our selec- 
tion is not more efficient as the amount 
of insurance purchased approaches the 
reasonable limit, the results will not be 
satisfactory to the company.” 


Record May Production 

During May, agents’ month, the De- 
troit City. branch of the Great-West 
Life produced four times as much busi- 
ness as for May, 1932, while the 
Windsor Branch doubled its production. 





Openings... States of 
New York and Ohio 


For 61 years we have furnished 
Life Insurance at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. With a new expan- 
sion program in effect desirable 
openings are available for Agents 
in New York and Ohio. Write, 
E. Parker Waggoner, First Vice- 
Pres. and Supt. of Agents. 


A > . A © wy ry P 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bat I York 
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Guarantee Mutual Life 
Announces Appointments 





Charles R. Fischer, Former State Of. 
ficial Becomes Manager for lowa: 
Also Changes in Other Districts 


Charles R. Fischer of Des Moines, 
Iowa, for many years a banker and for 
the past three years superintendent of 
securities for the state 
been appointed Iowa manager for the 
Mutual Life Company of 


of Iowa, has 


Guarantee 
Omaha. 

Mr. Fischer will have charge of all 
Guarantee Mutual agencies throughout 
the state, with the exception of 19 
counties adjacent to Council Bluffs and 
four counties in the vicinity of Daven- 
port. He has opened an office in Des 
Moines at 538 Des Moines Building. 

Appointment of Charles F. Core, of 
Jacksonville, as Florida manager, is an- 
nounced. Mr. Core has opened an office 
at 508 Greenleaf Building in Jackson- 
ville. Mr. Core has been engaged as 
a member of the staff of a Jacksonville 
High School. 

M. M. Waddle & Son, of Los Angeles, 
formerly southern California managers 
for the United Mutual Life, have been 
appointed general agents for southern 
California. 

Wade Siler, southern California man- 
ager, has moved the company’s Los 
Angeles branch office to larger quarters 
at 805-10 Foreman Building, where the 
Waddle general agency will maintain 
headquarters. 


Correction Notice 

In the 1933 edition of The Spectator 
Life Index, the 1931 expenses of man- 
agement for the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company appeared as $4,485,- 
428. Expenses of management in 1931 
were actually $1,106,919, as published 
correctly in the 1932 Life Index. 


State Mutual Promotions 


Willard E. Hein with the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester for eleven years, has been 
appointed supervisor of claims. Fred- 
erick L. Clark, who has been associated 
with the company since 1920, has been 
appointed supervisor of titles. 





Guardian Appoints N. K. Durham 


The appointment of Norman K. Dur- 
ham as manager of its Louisville, Ky., 
agency was recently announced by the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. 
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Guardian Field Campaign 
An Outstanding Success 





Six Weeks’ Drive for Consecutive Pro- 
duction Proves Value of App-a-Week 
Goal for Agent 


The “Six Weeks of Consecutive 
Week Production” Campaign con- 
ducted by the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America from April 17 
to May 27, inclusive, proved to be one 
of the biggest successes in the history 
of the company. 


A quota of lives for the six weeks’ 
period, based on an application each 
week from every manager and full-time 
agent in the Guardian field, was as- 
signed for the campaign. The results 
achieved were slightly over 129 per cent 
of the quota assigned. 

The New York (Doremus) agency 
had the largest representation of app- 
a-week producers. Pittsburgh was sec- 
ond and Los Angeles ranked third. At- 
lanta, Buffalo, Denver, New York 
(Bragg), Omaha, St. Paul and Tampa 
finished in a deadlock for the fourth 
largest representation. 

The Kansas City agency led the en- 
tire field in percentage of quota at- 
tained, more than quadrupling its as- 
signed goal. 


Pilot Life's May 
Production Gratifying 

Additional evidence that life insur- 
ance conditions in the South are show- 
ing steady improvement is indicated by 
the fact that May business for the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company of Greensboro 
showed a 17 per cent increase over 
May, 1932. In particular, notable gains 
were established by the company’s in- 
dustrial department, in which new busi- 
ness for the month of May represented 
the largest volume secured in the past 
22 months and indicated a 44 per cent 
increase over the industrial insurance 
production of the corresponding month 
of 1932. 


New Regulations 


CnHiIcaco, June 10—Illinois has joined 
the ranks of the states adopting the 
new liberalized rules affecting policy 
loans and cash surrender values of life 
insurance contracts. A proclamation 
to this effect has been issued by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Ernest Palmer. 

The new rules incorporate the regu- 
lations as approved June 2, by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Chicago. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address | 
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Southland Life 
District Meetings 


Agency manager, Col. W. E. Talbot, 
has announced that the Southland Life 
will hold its annual series of district 
conventions in Texas during the re- 
mainder of the month of June. A num- 
ber of Southland Life officials will ac- 
company Col. Talbot at these meetings 
and an entire day will be spent in dis- 
cussing sales plans. 


Union Central Appointment 


Gould M. Peters has been appointed 
manager of the Winston Salem agency 
of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, succeeding H. T. Licklider 
and Fred Watson, former co-managers, 
who have resigned in order to return 
to personal production. Mr. Peters 
came into the insurance business three 
years ago after many years of varied 
sales training in other fields. 
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For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
i} That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts | 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
More Than Two Billion Dollars of 


Insurance in Force 
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Another Delay Postpones 
Completion of Contract 





Reinsurance of Illinois Life Business 
May Be Finally Disposed of On 
Friday of this Week 


CHICAGO, June 14—Another delay, 
wholly unexpected, but this time or- 
dered by the court itself, has put off 
until Friday of this week the final ac- 
ceptance of the reinsurance contract of 
the James S. Kemper organization for 
the business of the defunct Illinois Life 
Insurance Company. 

After having asserted that the ques 
tion would be settled on Tuesday, when 
the case was called, Judge Wilkerson 
announced that it would have to be 
delayed. 

Previously he had filed numerous ob- 
jections to the Kemper proposal and 
there is considerable uncertainty as to 
whether the Kemper organization will 
accept the recommendations of the 
court. 

Among them were that the contract 
be written so simply and tersely that 
any policyholder could read and under- 
stand it; there be immediate as- 
sumption of the business by the re- 
insuring company, the Mutual Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, and the 
policyholders should then be given an 
opportunity to withdraw; the salary 
limitation of $92,000 be removed from 
the contract; and that he would not ac- 
cept the provision that the Illinois 
Life’s business be charged $75,000 an- 
nually for the use of the new com- 
pany’s capital. 

He also ruled that there should be 
adequate protection for the reinsured 
policyholders against rewriting of the 
business in the new company, and he 
also frowned upon the formation of a 
liquidating corporation as is proposed. 
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Suicide Death Claims 


Now Easier Problem 

Fewer s are killing themselves 
oda purpose of defrauding 
fe insura companies and to permit 
their far to continue to live in 
luxur is the case in 1931, W. F. 
Poormar iry of the Central Life 
Assurat society, Des Moines, Iowa, 
aid ir ission of “1933 Selection 
Problen the twenty-third annual 


meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, in Chicago. 

Mr. Poorman approached those prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of the life in- 
surance company actuary. Other speak- 
ers touched on the same matters from 
the viewpoint of the agent, the inspec- 
tor, the medical examiner, the lay 
underwriter and the medical director. 

Touching on the suicide problem Mr. 
Poorman said that there is a general 
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$34,178,905, 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





FACTS: AND FIGURES 


for the 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1933 


Ledger assets of the New York Life Insurance Company 

increased by $19,484,121 during the first four months 
Total income amounted to $125,683,055 
while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, includ- 


ing $85,197,113 paid to policyholders. 


New investments of $15,678,073 were made during the 


period. 


Cash on hand and in banks on April 
an increase 
amount as of December 31, 1932. 


Dividends paid to policyholders since the Company was 
founded in 1845 passed the billion dollar mark. 


he New York Life agent is backed by a long-established 


mutual company combining conservative financial methods 
with aggressive sales assistance to the men in the field. 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


30 amounted to 


of $6,925,927 over the 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








popular impression that an insured per- 
son who does away with himself so that 
his family may continue to live in rela- 
tive luxury is a hero, the public not 
recognizing the fact that he is com- 
mitting a fraud upon the life insurance 
company and that his dishonest claim 
and others like it will force honorable 
men and women to pay higher rates 
for life insurance protection. 

Mr. Poorman stated that it is this 
human element or honesty hazard that 
makes it very difficult for life insur- 
ance companies to properly gage the 
amount of life insurance they can 
safely sell to any person. He contended 
that the underwriting problems of to- 
day are probably more difficult to deal 
with from a practical standpoint than 


ever before, even though there are 
many reliable statistical studies of 
various impairments and more com- 


plete knowledge regarding the effect of 
these impairments upon longevity. 

One of the biggest difficulties of to- 
day is how to properly gage the amount 
of life insurance carried to the insured’s 
annual earned income, he continued, 
pointing out such income varies mate- 
rially during periods of prosperity and 
depression. 

“There are many cases where an an- 
nual income of $20,000 or $25,000 was 
earned in 1929 and today the income 
may be $3,0C0 or $4,000,” he added. “In 
cases of this type, although the appli- 
cant may have had insurance of five 
times his annual earned income in 1929, 
he would today have insurance of 25 
or 30 times his annual income. It is un- 
questionably among this class that we 
are having such an adverse mortality 
due to suicides and violent deaths.” 

He said that many reported acci- 
dental deaths, etc., are suicides, the 
family seeking to conceal the true cause 
of death and the life insurance com- 
pany is not sufficiently interested to 
make a thorough investigation, except 
in the case of policies with double in- 
demnity, or within the contestable pe- 
riod. 

The average claim on suicides runs 
considerably higher than those of per- 
sons who die of natural causes, while 
the average claim for other violent 
deaths, other than suicides, is about the 
same as for suicides, bearing out the 
suspicion that many “accidents” are 
really suicides, he said. 


Heads Baltimore Office 


J. N. Anderson has been appointed 
manager of the Baltimore Agency of 
The Life of Virginia. 
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Program Announced 


Concluded page 17) 


trom 


go; Clay Hamlin, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Buffalo; John R. Hastie, agent, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of N. Y., Chi- 
cago; Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean, Ameti- 
can College of Life 
Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel, National Association; 
J. M. Keplar, agent, Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Iowa, Elkhart, Indiana; Joe 
Maryman, agent, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.; Russell S. 
Moore, Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Columbus, 
Ohio; John Morrell, associate manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. A., Chicago; Harry Phillips, 
Jr.. agent, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York; Wm. Gan- 
son Rose, noted publicist and lecturer, 
Cleveland; Caleb Smith, agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Underwriters; 


supervisor, 
Company, 


Managers’ Section 

The preliminary sessions of the con- 
vention will open on Monday, Septem- 
ber 25, with the all-day session of the 
national executive committee, and on 
Tuesday, September 26, will be held the 
managers’ and general agents’ sessions 
devoted to agency management and 
agency building. The program for this 
session will be released at an early date. 


) 


Supervisors’ Section 

Samuel Leland, Jr., chairman of the 
supervisors committee, states that the 
program for the supervisors’ section of 
the national convention has been com- 
pleted. The session will convene at 7 
P. M. Thursday, September 28th, and 
the following four speakers will ad- 
dress the meeting: Arthur S. Holman, 
manager, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Russell Moore, 
supervisor of agencies, Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Co, Columbus, Ohio; 
Maxwell Stevenson, agency supervisor, 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh; Z. C. Yates, agency super- 
visor, Union Central Life Insurance 


Company, Chicago. 


Million Dollar Round Table 

The breakfast of the Million Dollar 
Round Table will be held on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, September 27, and 
is in charge of M. J. Donnelly, of New 
Castle, Pa., chairman. 

The convention sessions proper will 
open on the morning of Wednesday, 
September 27, and adjournment will be 
at the close of the Friday afternoon 
session. 
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policies 


EFFECTIVE ‘ 
EQUIPMENT . 


6. Schools 





~! 


o 


Consider the 
which 


interests of its 


equipment.” 


STRONG 





1. Sound, liquid financial condition based on 

years of conservative financial policy 

Complete line of policy contracts 

a. Participating 

b. Non-participating 

ce. Guaranteed 
dividends after tenth year 

3. Organized 


Particularly strong equipment on life in- 
surance as an investment 

Excelent correspondence course 
of instruction in the 
ducted by 


- Low ratio of rejection 

Non-medical 

. Substandard service 

10. Low net cost 

ll. Age limits—birth to 65 

12. Mail advertising—“To Pave the Way” 


Effective equipment counts for a lot in these days 
of keen competition for sales. 


above 
in keeping with NYNL’s reputation as a 
sound, progressive company that has the needs and 
fieldmen 
fieldman can lay claim as a part of his “effective 
They do help make sales. 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis Minn. 


Premium Reduction with 


sales presentations on many 


field con- 


Home Office men 


outstanding advantages to 


N¥NL 


paramount—every 


LIBERAL 








Canadian Department 
Report for Last Year 
Volume of Life insurance In Force As 


of December 31, Decline 
From Previous Year 


shows 


G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of 
insurance for the Dominion of Canada, 
has issued an abstract of statements of 
insurance companies for the business 
of the year 1932. The report shows that 
on Dec. 31, 1932, the life insurance in 
force amounted to $6,471,588,455 as 
compared with $6,622,267,793 at the end 
of 1931, a decrease of $150,679,338 dur- 
ing the year. The net amount of busi- 
ness issued and paid for in cash during 
1932 amounted to $654,425,266, of which 
$16,590,259 was group business, as com- 
pared with $782,716,064, of which $38,- 
433,384 was group in 1931. The de- 
crease in new business during the year 
was $128,290,798. In 1932 Canadian 
companies wrote $400,677,057; United 
States companies, $240,690,204, and 
British companies $13,058,005. 

The death claims paid during the 
year amounted to $45,384,505, as com- 


pared with $43,082,004 in 1931. 

The amount of new business lapsed 
during the year was $411,222,211 or 
55.19 per cent of the gross new business 
written, as compared with $408,714,188 
and 45.91 per cent respectively in 1931. 
The total amount surrendered was 
$364,285,951 or 48.90 per cent of the 
gross new business written, as com- 
pared with $245,985,875 and 27.63 per 
cent respectively in 1931. Combining 
lapsed and surrendered business for 
1932 the total was $775,508,162 or 
104.00 per cent of the gross new busi- 
ness written while in 1931 the amount 
was $654,700,063 or 73.54 per cent of 
the business written in that year. 

During 1932 the premiums received 
in Canada by the companies amounted 
to $216,133,010, a decrease of $8,967,- 
561 from 1931. The report shows that 
on Dec. 31, 1932, the total admitted 
assets of Canadian companies and the 
Canadian assets of British and United 
States companies were $2,145,675,414. 
Liabilities excluding capital stock were 
$2,008,474,517. The total income was 
$499,714,741. Policy loans amounted to 
$357,966,940, an increase of $34,800,- 
000 over 1931. 
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Charles H. Parsons 


The su n death of Charles H. Par- 
sons, dirt of agencies for the North- 
western ial Life of Milwaukee, 
whicl d on Monday of last week, 
came as a shock to his many friends 
in the b He had been connected 
with th iness for 35 years, his 
entire ca having been spent with 
the Nort! ern Mutual 

Althou his seventy-third year 
when en with an attack of 
apoplexy his office on Monday after- 


Parsons had been in good 
id only recently returned 
from a the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Parsons was a native of New 
York, born at Ashland on Mey 8, 1861. 
life insurance business 


noon, Mr 


health ar 


He entered the 


as special agent at Utica, N. Y., for 
the Northwestern in 1898, became a 
veneral agent at Toledo, Ohio, in 1904, 
and afte: highly successful career in 


the field was called to the home office 


as superintendent of agencies in 1925. 
Others than his widow surviving him 


are his daughter, Marion D. Parsons, 


and hi n, Harry R., who is a special 
ugent for the Northwestern. Funeral 
services were held at the home at 


Milwaukee on Saturday of last week 
and burial was at Toledo on Sunday. 


Royal Union Life Hearing 
Scheduled for June 24 

Hearing on receivership proceedings 
instituted against the Royal Union Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is scheduled for Saturday, June 
24. The date was set by Federal Judge 
Dewey, in United States District Court 
at Des Moines, upon a bill of complaint 
filed by H. A. Gross of Los Angeles, a 
stockholder and director of the com- 
L. A. Andrew, State superin- 
banking, is temporary re- 


pany. 
tendent of 


ceive! 


Union National Life 


The Ohio Insurance Department has 
taken over the business management of 
National Life Insurance 
Company of Charleston, W. Va. The 
Union National is incorporated in the 
State of Ohio, but maintains executive 
offices in West Virginia. 


the Union 


Texas Managers 

Appointment of A. Lee Robertson, of 
Nashville, Tenn., as a Florida manager 
and the entrance of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company in that state were 
announced by Dr. J. 
president and agency director. 


O. Segura, vice- 


Fidelity Appoints Lasley 
Manager in Louisville 
Marion C. Lasley has been appointed 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., agency 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, effective June 5, 1933. His 
office will be at 1465 Starks Building. 
Mr. Lasley formerly represented 


the Midland Mutual in Louisville. He 
entered the field of life insurance in 
1923, and has been actively engaged 
in sales and sales direction since that 
time. In his capacity of manager for 
the Fidelity Mutual, he will be respon- 
sible for the sales work in Louisville 
and a number of surrounding counties. 





ance Company of America. 


SINGLE 


Prudential Single Premium 
Dividend Exhibit 


On Pages 526 and 532 of the 1933 Spectator Life Agents Brief, there 
appeared single premium life and single premium 20-year endowment 
dividend illustrations, based on the 1933 scale of The Prudential Insur- 
The calculations of average net costs ac- 
companying the tables were based on the 20th year cash value, although 
actually the 10th year cash value should have been used. 


The following tables present the 1933 dividend scales of the single 
premium life and single premium 20-year endowment policies. 
hibit is for ten years, and ten-year cash values have been used. 


PREMIUM LIFE DIVIDEND 
1933 BASIS 


AGE AT ISSUE 


The ex- 


EXHIBIT 








25 30 35 
Premium 374.21 $11.55 
2 3.99 1.33 
3 4.06 1.40 
4 4.12 4.47 
5 1.19 4.55 
6 4.26 4.61 
7 4.33 4.69 
8 4.40 4.76 
9 4.47 4.84 
10 4.55 4.93 
Premium 374.21 411.55 
Total Divs 38.37 41.58 
Net Cost... 335.84 369.97 
B. He Geesces 33.58 37.00 
Se Ft Bw 410.00 456.00 
N. C. 10 yr. 74.16 86.03 
Av. N. C 7.42 -8.60 


SINGLE PREMIUM 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT DIVIDEND 
EXHIBIT—1933 BASIS 


AGE AT ISSUE 


10 45 50 55 60 
455.56 506.86 565.56 630.23 698.72 
4.69 5.11 5.69 6.43 7.42 
4.76 5.21 5.82 6.61 7.66 
4.84 5.32 5.97 6.79 7.91 
4.93 5.44 6.11 6.99 8.18 
5.02 5.56 6.26 7.20 8.46 
5.11 5.69 6.43 7.42 8.77 
5.21 5.82 6.61 7.66 9.08 
5.32 5.97 5.78 7.91 9.41 
5.44 6.11 8.18 9.76 
455.56 506.86 630.23 698.72 
45.32 50.23 65,19 76.65 
410.24 456.63 565.04 622.07 


41.02 45.66 





508.00 566.00 688.00 747.01 
-97.76 109.37 122.96 124.93 
9.78 10.94 12.49 








25 30 35 
Premium 594.42 597.21 601.66 
B coeess ern 
2 6.63 
3 6.75 
4 6.88 
5 7.01 
6 7.16 
7 7.29 
8 7.44 
9 7.61 
10 7.77 
Premium 601.66 
Total Divs 64.54 
Net Cost. 37.12 
Av. Y¥. C. 53.71 
Cc. VV. 3 oe 724.00 
N. C. 10 yr 186.88 
Av. N. C 18.69 








40 
609.19 
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President Koop Names 
Committee Members 


Men Who Will Have Charge of 
Varied Activities of N.B.F.U. 
During the Year 


The membership of the many com- 
mittees of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has been announced by 
President William H. Koop. Of the 
thirteen committees new chairmen have 
been named for five as follows: Adjust- 
ments, C. R. Street; finance, J. L. Par- 


sons; maps, Montgomery Clark; mem- 
bership, Gayle T. Forbush; standard 
rating schedules and forms, F. D. 
Layton. 

The complete membership of the 
boards follows. When not stated to 


the contrary the addresses of the mem- 
bers are New York City. 

Actuarial Bureau Committee—R. P. 
Barbour, chairman; E. J. Sloan, Hart- 
ford; Elliott Middleton; R. R. Martin; 
Laurence E. Falls, Newark; Archibald 
Kemp, Newark; C. E. Case; F. A. 
Christensen; Clifford Conly, San Fran- 
cisco; James Wyper, Hartford; F. B. 
Luce, Providence; W. Perdue Johnson, 
New Haven; R. R. Clark, Hartford; 
W. R. Van Nostrand; J. K. Hooker, 
Hartford; E. W. Nourse and B. C. 
Lewis, Jr., Richmond. 

Committee on Adjustments—Paul B, 
Sommers, Newark, chairman; C. R. 
Street, Chicago; H. A. Clark, Chicago; 
T. D. Richardson; R. F. Van Vranken; 
J. C. Harding, Chicago; Montgomery 
Clark; Thomas H. Anderson, San 
Francisco; C. A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta; 
S. T. Maxwell, Hartford; J. G. Maco- 
nachy, Philadelphia; F. M. Smalley, 
Glens Falls; C. E. Case; D. E. Mon- 
roe; F. C. Hatfield, Hartford; Gayle 
T. Forbush; Vernon Hall; Joseph W. 
Russell; W. E. Maynard, Providence; 
Sheldon Catlin, Philadelphia; H. H. 
Clutis; H. J. Wyatt; Percival Beres- 
ford; R. P. Barbour and H. V. Smith. 

Committee on Construction of Build- 


ings—John Kremer, Philadelphia chair- 
man; J. A. Campbell; C. S. Kre- 
mer, Hartford; Victor Roth, New 


Haven; L. J. Borland; C. A. Notting- 
ham; E. G. Pieper, Providence; J. A. 
Kelsey; J. C. Dornin, San Francisco; 
E. S. Inglis; F. A. Gantert, Baltimore; 
Thomas C. Moore, Philadelphia, and 
Jesse White. 
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Decision Again Postponed In Globe 
& Rutgers Case 

NEw YoRK—Supreme Court Justice 
Frankenthaler last Friday further post- 
poned decision on whether the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company shall 
be taken over for liquidation by the su- 
perintendent of insurance of New York 
or be allowed to resume operations. It is 
believed that the prospect of the future 
for Globe & Rutgers is now brighter 
than it has been at any time since 
early in April when the New York 
State Insurance Department obtained 
an order to take it over. As stated in 
The Spectator of last week, the market 
value of the company’s portfolio had 
increased by over $7,000,000 since the 
proceedings were begun. It is stated 
that Superintendent Van Schaick is no 
longer opposed to the efforts to rehabili- 
tate the company. 

In postponing his decision, Justice 
Frankenthaler said: “Progress has 
been made in procuring assets (from 
creditors) to a proposed plan of reor- 
ganization. Developments in Washing- 
ton have enhanced the possibility of the 
enactment of legislation which may en- 
able the company to obtain aid from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

“Under these circumstances the in- 
terests of creditors, policyholders and 
stockholders being adequately pro- 
tected with the superintendent in con- 
trol of the assets of the insurer under 
the order of rehabilitation, and with no 
new business being written, it is mani- 
fest that the opportunity for a reor- 
ganization of the affairs of the com- 
pany should be kept open and that no 
determination of the motion for an or- 
der of liquidation should be made at 
this time.” 








Committee on Finance—J. L. Par- 
sons, chairman; C. W. Higley; Clifford 
Kurth; F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul; E. 
G. Pieper, Providence; Ernest Sturm, 
George G. Bulkley, Springfield; Charles 
M. Kerr, York, Pa.; C. F. Shallcross; 
C. W. Bailey, Newark, and R. A. Cor- 
roon, 

Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards—H. T. Cart- 
lidge, chairman; C. W. Pierce; O. E. 
Schaefer; Alfred Stinson, Hartford; 
F. E. Burke; Oswald Tregaskis; B. M. 
Culver; F. M. Avery, San Francisco; 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Penna. Insurance Days 


at Atlantic City 


Three-Day Convention Begins 
This Morning; Lowell Thomas 
Banquet Speaker 


Insurance agents from all over Penn- 
sylvania will be on hand this morning 
at Atlantic City for the beginning of 
the 1933 Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
held under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, Inc. 
The convention will last three days be- 
ing concluded with the annual banquet 
Saturday evening, at which the chief 
speaker will be Lowell Thomas, well- 
known lecturer, traveler and war cor- 
respondent. 

At the luncheon today Homer W 
Teamer, secretary-manager of the fed 
eration, will speak on “Legislation at 
the 1933 Session.” There will be 
smoker at 9.30 this evening, at which 
as journalists so frequently say, many 
interesting subjects will be discussed. 

At the morning session on Friday 
an address will be given by Robert C 
Mead, assistant manager of the auto 
mobile department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. His subject will be “The Making 
of Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age Rates as It Refers to Automobile 
Coverage.” G. B. Muldaur, genera! 
agent, Underwriters’ Laboratories, New 
York, will speak on “The Testing oi 
Materials and Apparatus in Relation to 
Fire and Accident Prevention at th« 
Underwriters’ Laboratories.” 

Saturday’s morning session will be 
opened with an address by John J. 
King, president of the Hooper-Holmes 
Company of New York, on “Reminis- 
cences of the Builders of Insurance.” 
George R. White, actuary, the Pem 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, will speak on “Legislative and 
Insurance Commissioners’ Regulations 
on Policy Loans and Cash Surrender on 
Life Insurance Policies.” At the ban- 
quet that evening, George W. Elliott 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, will be the toastmaster. 

The entertainment features include 
a steel pier party Friday evening, a 
beach party Saturday afternoon and 
swimming Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday morning. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R fe, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pree, MERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. £. CG. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Ve-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R COONEY, Viee- Pree ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H.R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 


LLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres E.C. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 24 V 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 84 V.-Prese. T. LEK TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24V.-Pres, 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R Para¥ Vice Pres. | ARCHIBALD KEMP. Vico Pres. oc PERBERT.A, CLARK. View Pros. H.R. M. SMITH, Vie Prov 
Vieo MERMAN AMBOS, View. G. POTTER. 24 ¥ V: Pres 
nS SCHMIDT. Bd V.-Pree, y LEE TRIMBLE, 24V-Pree OLIN BROOKS, 24 V- 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vico-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. 7 Vice-Prea, H.R. M. ag Vice-Pree. 
w.&.wo W.W.PO sv. Pre. 


Pres. MaRMAR AMBOS.V E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres 

WALTER J. T, 84 V.-Pree, 7 Uae TRIMBLE, 24V-Fe OLIN BROOKS, 24 
| 

| 











NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice P ARCHIBALD KEMP, me RT Vieo-Pree. H.R. M. SMITH, ViewPres, 
TENS Ty pe RMON AMOOO Po ace ag A EOTTEE Votre gt WeMSEOTINE HV. Pree 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
| W.E WOLLAEGER, President tOHN R. hm Vice Pres. a ee he . View Pres. HERBERT A. eps Vico Pres. ! 
4 = SMITH Vice Pres. MAN AMBOS, Vice P G. POTTER, 24 V. WwW. W. PO V. Pres. 
TER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V- ma T. LEE T TRIMBLE, 24 v- -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V. Teen. 


| THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NBAL BASSETT, Vice President 

| JOHN AY eons, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT ‘. oe Vice Pres. ws R. M. SMITH, Vice Pree. 
w. tw EGER, Vice-Pree. MERMAN AMBOS, Yoeo Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres, POTTER, 24 ew. Pres. 

WAL J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pree. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres, OLIN Daoces, 2d V.- 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President MEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
seem | R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. SEREET 4, GARE, Vino Pree. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
WOLLAECER, Vice-Pres HERMAN AMBOS., May Pre G. POTTER, 24 V. W. W. POTTER, 24 V:. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. Lee TRIMBLE. oer. ~Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


| NEAL BASSETT, Chairmas ef Beard 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. 8. LANDERS, President J. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice ~~ JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
& G. POTTER. 24 Vice Pres. E. R. MUNT. Srd Vice Pres’t S K. McCLURE, 34 Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Je., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
“ $ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Beard 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


AN ’ i WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President 5. C. HEYER, Vee. President ¢ 
- te POTTER. $4 View Pree T. A. SMITH, Sed View Pres. "FRAN NK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. ER. UNT, rd VicePres. $.K McCLURE.3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE. COMPANY 


























$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 


| WESTERN DEPARTMENT we fs 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vico President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presitents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 


JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place maton roma - 
SOUTH- TERN ARTMEN 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President , 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK. Ltd.,. Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 


——————= LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL —————= 
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lra D. Goss Heads Committee 


The National Fire Waste Council, 
which is affiliated with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, an- 
nounces the appointment of Ira D. 
Goss to the chairmanship of its agri- 
cultural committee. Mr. Goss, who is 
manager of the farm department of 
the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, has long been active 
in the affairs of the Council, par- 
ticularly in the work of the agricultural 
committee. He is one of the foremost 
authorities of the country on farm fire 
prevention and protection. 


New Jersey News and Comment 


If the bill to establish a Hackensack 
River Commission is passed by the State 
Senate and signed by Governor Moore, 
a vast stride will have been taken 
toward the greatest single development 
plan affecting northern New Jersey. 
This idea involves the drainage of the 
Hackensack River alley and forms 
part of the entire meadow reclamation 
project. Enormous tracts of new land 
would thus be provided where now only 
swamps exist. Industries would be 
greatly developed and substantial aid 


given to employment. Financial as- 
sistance has been sought from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


* * 


Coordinated communication between 
the Teaneck fire and police departments 
through the use of the police radio sys- 
tem, will probably be adopted at an 
early date. Already steps have been 
taken to install receiving sets in the fire 
houses and the chief’s automobile. It is 
understood that the schedule Rating of- 

fice, in pursuance of the 
Council’s earlier request, has 




















CONTRE LincENDIE 
FOUNDED 1838 


completed its investigation of 
the fire department from 
every angle. 





For the past few weeks 
Bergen County, and espe- 
cially Hackensack, has been 
in the throes of political ex- 
citement incident to the pre- 














YUnbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
U. S. Branch Statement, December 31, 1932 


vailing movement for muni- 
cipal housecleaning. To a 
certain extent ordinary busi- 
ness activities have been sub- 
merged by the widespread 
interest taken in the matter 
of the city manager plan. 
Teaneck has been under that 
system of management for 
several months and_ with 
satisfaction to the residents 
of that borough. On June 20 
Hackensack will hold an elec- 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
EE ‘vasa doscgunwmeweniteds $4,110,416.00 Unearned Premium Reserve. $2,205,990.80 tion for choosing five coun- 
SE éknnnicacsesenanes 212,500.00 Reserve for Losses.......... 429,686.10 a ae a come 
a cllLy ager. 
Due by ceding companies... 86,845.93 Reserve for Expenses ...... 48,675.63 ioe 
Accrued Interest .......... 56,956.68 Reserve for Taxes ......... 75,499.34 Members of the Volunteer 
BE PE ainda se nnnoane 13,959.12 Contingency Reserve ...... 843,867.88 Fire Company in Coytesville 
tthe inns 83.11 Total Liabilities ....... $3,603,719.75 “ pny aie Reta psa 
Statutory De- ul — e Mau 7 - 
(*N. Y. Insurance Department Pasis) posit ....... $200,000.00 oe iy unds a0 ip th . 
el Barrymore and other 
Surplus Over All , , ex 
SL tae e well-known artists living 
ee v=: Ri ..A there at that time—awoke 
. one morning recently to find 
SURPLUS to Policyholders 877,041.09 that although the company 
had never succeeded in get- 
Zettel Amsete .....<..< $4,480,760.84 RS: nin ata aaa le Gackt $4,480,760.84 ting an alarm-connection 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


with police headquarters at 
Fort Lee, it is now the proud 
— possessor of three pianos and 








FESTER, FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


0 William St. 


‘New York City 
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one gramophone. The third 
and last piano was slipped 
into the engine house by a 
family when moving away 
and preferred to leave it with 
the firemen rather than drag 
it along. 











The North America national advertising points out 
an economic fallacy—*if you can’t afford a pre- 


mium, you can’t afford a loss.””. The Company’s 


enviable financial position is making the public 


more than ever North America conscious. 


See the North America full page adver- 


tisement in The Literary Digest, June 


L7th. 


Insurance Company 
of North Ameriea 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every 


form of insurance, except life. 
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for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Ciaf by Walter Ciaf 
Repeatedly described as In this book, a sequel 
he best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
availabie n life insur- fficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at of physical appearance 
tracting the prospect's and mer ital attitude. This 
attention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are nspirational to both the up to date. 
utlined, follow e d by new and the experienced 
many ngenious osing salesman but a'so offers 


many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is ‘‘the 
salesman best sales book for both 


suggestions Se! ling ade- 
juate verage is st ressed 
with definite examples t 
how how the 


may lead the prospect tc new and o ld men I have 
liscover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 
wn needs business.” 
: convenience, 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10 12 copies, $10; 


25 copies $20 25 copies $20. 





C. L. Uz DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Section I.—Accidents; 


into three parts, namely: 


Section III.—Poisoning 


BD COMED oc cccececccceses 
rering 2 examinatior ontained in a = 2 
booklet titled “C. L. C Handbook with Questions Price $1.00 BO GONG 60s cccveecsess 
and Answers to the 1932 Examination." . - : 
ducatios teelf. whether or not you are etudy- 12 copies, $10; SO GOMES oc cccccvccccsvces 
og ¢ U4 2 on ‘ 
. : a Be GD v6 bececcwwe stows 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 


NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


HIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed 
authority, has been fully revised and brought 
New and important articles have 
been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical 
phraseology which now embraces more than 2000 
terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and ac- 
cident underwriter and adjuster is divided, for 


Section II.—Diseases 


Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft on Philadelphia 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Spectator, 


June 


15. 1923 
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National Board Committees 


Concluded from page 25) 


Cc. W. Johnson, Philadelphia; A. R. 
Phillips; John F. Gilliams, Camden; 
W. Ross McCain, Hartford; J. D. Les- 
ter; C. E. Allen, San Francisco; G. W. 


Swallow, Manchester, N. H.; John R. 
Cooney, Newark, and W. A. Blodgett. 

Committee on Incendiarism and Ar- 
son—lHi. V. Smith, chairman; Ray 
Deckcr, San Francisco; C. V. Mese- 
role; George H. Bell, Chicago; H. E. 
Bilkey, Sumner Ballard, Edwin Par- 
rish, San Francisco; J. C. Stoddart; 
W. &. Cruttenden, Springfield; Har- 
old Warner; John O. Platt, Philadel- 
phia; Guy E. Beardsley, Hartford; N. 
A. Weed, Pittsburgh; H. R. Waite, 
Watertown; Gayle T. Forbush; Mc- 
Clure Kelly, San Francisco, and Paul 
B. Sommers. 

Committee on Laws—F. C. White, 
Hartford, chairman; Edward Milligan, 
Hartford; Percival Beresford; J. B. 
Levison, San Francisco; J. C. Harding, 
Chicago; C. A. Henry, San Francisco; 
W. R. Hedge, Boston; J. M. Thomas, 
Pittsburgh; Gustavus Remak, Jr., 
Philadelphia; C. F. Shallcross; Neal 
Bassett, Newark; John O. Platt, Phila- 
delphia; O. E. Schaefer, Lamar Hill, 
Wilfred Kurth, Hart Darlington, F. 
0. Layton, Hartford; O. E. Lane, 
Philadelphia; Laurence E. Falls, New- 
ark; D. E. Monroe, F. M. Smalley, 
Glens Falls; Victor Roth, New Haven, 
and A. R. Phillips. 

Committee on Maps — Montgomery 
Clark, chairman; Percival Beresford, 
William E. Wollaeger, Milwaukee; R. 
H. Griffith, San Francisco; W. R. 
Prescott, Atlanta; J. H. Vreeland, 
Hartford; R. H. Williams, Hartford; 
J. A. Forrestel, Hart Darlington, A. 
F. Powrie, Chicago; J. C. Hiestand, 
LeRoy, Ohio; F. E. Jenkins, and Wil- 
liam F. Dooley. 

Committee on Membership—Gayle T. 
Forbush, chairman; C. F. Sturhahn, 
Hartford; J. S. Frelinghuysen, George 
C. Bulkley, Springfield; H. R. Waite, 
Watertown; R. R. Clark, Hartford; C. 
H. Roloson, Jr., Baltimore; William 
Deans, San Francisco; W. R. Hedge, 
Boston; Gilbert Kingan, Hartford, and 
Victor Roth, New Haven. 

Committee on Public Relations— 
George C. Long, Jr., Hartford, chair- 
man; Ralph Rawlings, Cleveland; F. 
D. Layton, Hartford; Sumner Ballard, 
John M. Thomas, Pittsburgh; James 
Wyper, Hartford; W. R. Hedge, Bos- 
ton; J. C. Harding, Chicago; D. E. 
Monroe; John Kremer, Philadelphia; 
F. EF. Burke; R. P. Barbour; B. M. 
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postal card to our Sales Promot 


EIGHTY-SEVEN KILBY STREET °* 








BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY * OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


' 
| 
in building up } 


Eye-arresting folders ; lay an important part 

your premium income. We have caught the attention-com 
pelling knack which keeps a folder out of the waste basket. 
These describers of coverages a comple story and stil 

hold the sparkle which pleases pr« ¢ We have added 

to their eite vene Ww a ers a ales pla or our } 
agents’ use. We would like to mail you samples o ese | 
business getters, together with our most interesting book 
‘Making More Money” which tells completely our plans fe 


co-operating with our agents. This book is important. Just a 


- 


ian | nart >) t— w adav! 
ion Vepartiment now. ioday 





BOSTON *« MASSACHUSETTS 





Culver; H. B. Lamy, Jr., E. C. Stone, 
Boston; Joy Lichtenstein, San Fran- 
cisco, and F. P. Hamilton. 

Committee on Standard Rating 
Schedules and Forms—F. D. Layton, 
Hartford, chairman; H. R. Bush, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph Rawlings, 
Cleveland; Walter D. Williams, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; R. B. Barnett, Atlanta; 
Frank N. Julian, Birmingham, Ala.; 
O. J. Prior, Trenton; E. G. Seibels, 
Columbia, S. C.; E. T. Cairns, San 
Francisco; C. F. Shallcross and J. W. 
Cochran. 

Committee on Statistics and Origin 
of Fires—W. M. Hoffman, Washington, 
D. C., chairman; T. T. Tamblyn; W. 
O. Wayman, San Francisco; William 
A. McConnell; George M. Emmerich, 
Washington, D. C.; Alfred A. Moser; 
Rodney Davis, J. L. Parsons, B. N. 
Carvalho, Hartford; George K. March, 


Detroit, and A. H. F. Schumm, Newark. 

Committee on Uniform Accounting— 
Gilbert Kingan, Hartford, chairman; 
H. H. Schulte; C. J. Schrup, Dubuque; 
J. H. Vreeland, Hartford; Arthur 
Lenssen, Harold F. Mills, San Fran- 
cisco; Oscar F. Wallin, B. G. Dawes, 
Jr., Cincinnati; Paul B. Sommers, 
Newark; J. R. Barry, John J. P. Rod- 
gers, Philadelphia; A. R. Thommasson, 
and J. C. McKown, St. Paul. 


London Assurance 
Group Moves 

The offices of the London Assurance 
Group have been moved from 150 Wil- 
liam Street to the new 99 John Street 
building, where they now occupy the 
entire twelfth floor. The first offices of 
the company in New York were at &+ 
Wall Street in 1872. 
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The Toronto 
Arson Squad 


E. P. Heaton, fire marshall of On- 
tario, Canada, in his annual report for 
1932 calls the organization of the 
Toronto arson squad the most outstand- 
ing, momentous accomplishment of the 
year. He gives credit to its organization 
largely to the influence of the fire in- 
surance companies and their investigat- 
ing bureau under the management of 
Harry Rethoret he says: “When Brig- 
adier-General Draper, Chief Constable 
assigned Sergeant-Detec- 
tives Walter McConnell and Lockhart 
Trinnell to form the arson squad, he 
rendered an incalculable service to the 


of Toronto, 


citizens and particularly to the people 
who pay insurance premiums in Toron- 
to. It was our pleasure to have these 
appointed by Order-in- 
District Deputy Fire 
without salary in May of 
to afford them the authority and 
Fire Marshal Act. The 
Loss Investigation Bu- 
have had three efficient 
agents working in conjunction with the 


two officers 
Council as 
Marshals 
1932, 
powers of the 
Underwriters’ 
reau special 
arson squad and it is fitting that we 
sincere ap- 
work; 


should pay to them our 
their 
not only so, but the Bureau has borne 


preciation for successful 
the necessary transportation expenses. 
We hope to make early arrangements 
to relieve them of this expense. We 
have made no effort to chronicle or de- 
tail in this report the accomplishments 
of this force of experienced investiga- 
tors. All we can say is that we are 
glad that the extensive powers of the 
Fire Marshal Act placed at their dis- 
We should 


be remiss if we failed to commend the 


posal has contributed to it. 


active, intelligent and persistent work 
of Sergeant-Detectives McConnell and 
Trinnell. Brigadier-General Draper and 
the Police should be, 
and are now advised of the high opin- 
hold of these two officers.” 


Commissioners 


ion we 


Another Honor for 
R. Leighton Foster 

Speaking of insurance matters in 
Canada one is apt to think of R. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of in- 
surance of Ontario, who has delivered 
some notable addresses at annual meet- 
ings of the National Convention of In- 
who is 


surance Commissioners and 


widely known and highly respected by 
insurance men in the United States as 
well as in his own country. Mr. Foster’s 
name appeared in the list of new King’s 


FIRE 





Counsel selected by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment June 3. Mr. Foster 
overseas during the Great War as a 
signals officer and so his name ap- 
pears in the soldier list. 


served 


Winners in Poster 
Contest 


The committee on fire prevention and 
clean-up campaigns of the National 
Fire Protection Association, through its 
chairman, T. Alfred Fleming, has an- 
nounced the winners in the senior high 
school, junior high and grade school di- 
visions of the poster contests as fol- 
Senior High Schools—N. F. P. A. 
poster: Winner, Edward Brasfield, 
Berkeley, Calif. Fire prevention post- 
ers: Winners, Daisy King Moore, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; A. Landsman, St. Louis; 
George Hinkle, Wichita, Kan.; Robert 
Cheek, Dallas, Tex., and Albert Doss, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Clean-up campaign 
posters: Gordon Todd, Pawtucket, R. L., 
and Ralph Upton, Toledo, Ohio. 

Junior High and Grade 
Winners, Charles Thubauville, Milwau- 
kee; Warren Thompson, Wichita; Ted 
Barclay, Galveston, Tex.; Norah Oda, 
Portland, Ore., and Rosemary Palmi- 
sano, New Orleans, La. Honorable 
mention: Howard Tate, Dallas; Rachel 
M. Kane, Springfield, Mass.; A. Taylor, 
Milwaukee; Patsy Fagan, Springfield, 
Mass., and John Armour, Pawtucket, 
i oe 


lows: 


Schools— 


Auto Thefts 
in Chicago 

The dubious distinction of having the 
highest automobile insurance theft 
rates in the United States has been re- 
affirmed for Chicago for another year 
as a result of the increases for that 
city ordered recently by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 
The city’s automobile theft rates were 
the highest last year but they are even 
more so now, and it appears that they 
are certain to remain so for the re- 
mainder of this year at least. 

The Chicago theft rates are a direct 
reflection of the devastating efficiency 
of organized bands of automobile thieves 
in that city, an efficiency that resulted in 
more than 30,000 automobiles being 
stolen here last year or an average of 
more than 100 for every business day. 
This compared to the record of Mil- 
waukee where only 97 automobiles were 
stolen throughout the year. 

The new rates for Chicago embrace 
three important variations from the 
schedule announced early last year. 
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Last year the basic rates contemplated 
settlement of theft losses for full value 
of the car itself but an extra charge of 
either $5, $8.50 or $12.50, depending on 
the list price of the car, was made for 
coverage of accessories and equipment. 
Also last year an endorsement was at- 
tached providing that if the automobile 
be not kept in a garage regularly, 
settlement would be on a basis of 75 
per cent of the appraised value. 

This year the basic rates provide for 
settlement of theft losses in Chicago on 
a basis of 75 per cent, and to cover 
equipment 10 per cent of the premium is 
added and to eliminate the 75 per cent 
settlement clause 25 per cent of the 
premium is added, while to provide for 
broad theft coverage without restric- 
tions, 35 per cent is added. This year 
the rule as to garage provides that if 
the car be not kept either in a public or 
private garage regularly, the company 
is not liable for theft. 

Last year the highest basic rate 
charge was $5.95 for each $100 of theft 
insurance. This year the highest basic 
rate is $6.80, which provides for settle- 
ment on a basis of 75 per cent and not 
including coverage on equipment. To 
include equipment, the corresponding 
rate becomes $7.48; to eliminate the 75 
per cent settlement clause, the rate is 
$8.50, and to give full coverage the rate 
is $9.18, per $100 of insurance. 


Miss O. H. Harrison 
to be Married 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
shortly to lose its very 
capable and very charming assistant 
general manager, Miss O. H. Harrison, 
who is to be married in the near future 
to A. R. Small, vice-president of the 
Underwriters Laboratories. Following 
her return to this country after doing 
war work in Europe, Miss Harrison 
joined the National Board and for 
several years was secretary to General 
Manager Mallalieu. She has also been, 
since it was formed, the secretary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Building Corporation. At the annual 
meeting of the National Board in 1931 
she was unanimously elected assistant 
general manager. Mr. Small has been 
connected with the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories for a number of years and has 
been vice-president in charge of the New 
York plant for the past ten years. He 
is chairman of the electrical committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and has taken a prominent part in 
the constant revision of the National 
Electrical Code. 


writers is 
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lf Your House 
Catches Fire 


In the current number of the 
Phoenix, a magazine published for the 
agents of the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Fire Chief Richard 
Lee Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., gives 
good advice as to what to do in 
case your house catches fire. Chief 
Smith supposes a fire occurs during the 
night when all the members of the fam- 
ily are safe in bed. The man of the 
house is awakened by the smell of 
smoke or the crackling of flames. What 
should he do? Chief Smith says that 
he should absolutely refrain from his 
first natural impulse to throw the bed- 
room door wide open and rush into the 
hall to arouse the family. A number 
of reasons are given to show the danger 
that might result from such action and 
the man of the house is strongly urged 
tu lay his hand on the door. If it is hot 
let it remain shut and get out of the 
room for the purpose of rousing the 
other members of the family by means 
of the window if that is possible, and 
it usually is if simply by the ancient 
expedient of making a life line of the 
bed cloths. If the door is cool then it is 
fairly safe to open it, but do it cauti- 
ously and should there be a violent rush 
of hot air into the room close it immedi- 
ately. Otherwise go carefully into the 
hall and be sure to close the door after 
you. Having roused the family the 
problem is to get them safely out of 
the house and Chief Smith says that if 
you can make the stairway each person 
in going down should keep close to the 
wall and low down because the hot 
smoke and air will be ascending in 
greater volume on the open side of the 
stairs and that when preceding on the 
level there is less smoke and heat near 
the floor than there is higher up. If 
necessary, he says, crawl on the hands 
and knees and use wet towels tied over 
the mouth and nose, but don’t spend 
too much time finding them. 


som« 


Church Fires 


The same issue of the 
votes a number of pages to the question 
of church fires. It may be somewhat 
startling to the average person to read 
that the records indicate that five 
churches burn daily and that only about 
60 per cent of the damage is covered 
by insurance. A number of churches 
photographed in the process of being 
burned or after they have been wrecked 
by fire are shown and some sensible 


Phoenix de- 
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suggestions made regarding the proper 
construction of churches and precau- 
tions to be taken to avoid fires. 


It Was Almost 
a Big Story 
Philadelphia newspapers almost had 
a BIG story last week. From some- 
where they received a tip 
Weather Bureau at Washington had 
discovered that Philadelphia’s weather 
had shifted and that Philadelphia was 
now in the hurricane belt. Furthermore 
their tip declared, fire companies were 
either canceling or increasing wind- 
storni insurance rates. However, when 
the papers, several of whom asked this 
correspondent to shelp them, checked 
with the companies they were met at 
first with queries as to whether it was 
all a joke. It was news, even to the 
companies, who not only did not know 
that they were increasing rates or can- 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that the | 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


OR a few minutes yesterday I had 
the pleasure of seeing my old friend, 
Douglas Tendron. He was on _ his 
way, I believe, from somewhere or 
other to Vermont where he expected 
to spend several months. 
444, SEE,” said Mr. Tendron, “that my 
| old friend, Count Cavadonga, is to 
be married.” “A friend of yours?” I 
politely asked. “Well,” said Mr. Ten- 
dron, “not exactly an intimate friend 
but I recall sitting at a table near him 


one evening in Paris. 
* * * 


Mt HO is he?” I asked, very much 
surprising Mr. Tendron by my 


celing the business, but were entirely | 
unaware, as the Weather Bureau was | 


found 
had somehow 
cane belt. 
Furthermore, the newspapers found, 
to their amazement, that not more than 
in a thousand in 
windstorm 


drifted into the 


one person 
delphia carried 


to be later, that Philadelphia | 
hurri- | 


Phila- | 
insurance | 


and that that one person was generally | 


a building and loan association who 
held a mortgage on the building. They 


found, too, that the worst storm that | 


Philadelphia had—which was several 
weeks ago when an 82-mile wind hit 
the city and suburbs—the total dam- 


age to all the companies writing busi- | 
ness in this territory did not exceed | 


$60,000. 
papers almost had a good story last 
week. And it would have been a story! 
What a shame the tip flivvered out. 


Fall Meeting of 
Canadian Superintendents 


The Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of Can- 


Yep, the Philadelphia news- | 


ada will hold its sixteenth annual con- 


ference at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto on Sept. 5, 6, and 7. It is an- 
ticipated that the amendments of the 
uniform life insurance acts will be 
ready for final consideration but the 
special committee to review the uni- 
form fire insurance acts and all pro- 
posed amendments, looking to uniform 
action on any desirable amendments in 
1935 and 1936, will present its first 
report. 


ignorance. “Who is he!” he echoed. 
“Why he is the heir-claimant to the 
Spanish throne and, for that matter, he 
has names enough to be the claimant 
to a lot of thrones. Do you know his 
full name?” I said that I did not, so 
Mr. Tendron told me, and I have no 
doubt he was correct, that it was Don 
Alfonso Pio Cristino Eduardo Franciso 
Guillerme Carlos Enrique Engenie Fer- 
nando Antonino Venancie de Bourbon y 
Battenberg, Prince of the Asturias, 
Count Cavadonga. I remarked that 
that was more than even the Prince 
of Wales enjoyed and asked if Mr. Ten- 
dron also knew him. 
* * * 

“4 OT intimately,” he said, “though, 

N of course, I often ran across him 
in London, Paris and Saint-Martin-de- 
Valalgues, I think it was.” “One cer- 
tainly meets a great many interesting 
people in the insurance business,” I ob- 
served. “Indeed, that is so,” Mr. Ten- 
dron replied, “but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would not write a cent’s worth 
of insurance on one of them in these 
days. Just take my friend, Don AIl- 
fonso Pio, ete. His father, the former 
King of Spain, is quoted in the public 
press as saying that he is not happy 
about the marriage and will not go to 
the wedding. How will that make the 
rest of the Bourbons, who never forget, 
feel about it? And you know what 
the Bourbons have done down through 
history when they were displeased. 
Even though he is going to marry Miss 
Ocejo Edelmira Ignacia Adriana Sam- 
pedro, formerly of Cuba, that does not 
lessen the risks, for who is safe in 
Cuba these days? No,” said Mr. Ten- 
dron, firmly, “I may remain a friend 
but I shall not underwrite him for in- 
surance.” 
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Sees Industrial Act as 
Impetus to Standard Rates 


James A. Beha Envisages Insur- 
ance Reaction to Certain 


Phases of The "New Deal’ 


Although the National Industrial 
Recovery Act may not be applied di- 
rectly to insurance its effects are likely 
immense benefit to the busi- 
ness, said James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel of the National Bu- 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, to the New England Insurance 
Agent Association in Boston last 
Thursday night. Mr. Beha was guest 
the Get-together Dinner on 


to be of ar 


reau oO 


speaker at 
the eve of the annual convention. After 
discussing the necessity for complete 
cooperation between the companies and 
their agents, Mr. Beha took up the sub- 
ject of the new measure. 

“Insurance men are wondering what 
effect this bill will have on their busi- 
ness,” he said. “In the first place, if 
the plan operates, as it is expected that 

will, to place business generally on 
a sound basis, so that profits may again 
be expected, the insurance business will 
gain. Insurance is a part, the stabiliz- 
in all business, and greater 
prosperity in industry should mean 
greater prosperity for the business. 

“The bill as drafted appears to ap- 
business ‘in or affecting inter- 
As the Supreme Court 
of the United States has handed down 
ms to the effect that ‘issuing 
insurance is not a transac- 
tion of commerce,’ it would seem that 
the Act could not be applied directly 
te the imsurance business. However, 
important to the 
insurance business as an expression 
of national policy which will be con- 
sidered by state legislative and super- 
visory bodies in regulating the business 
It is thought also that 
the principle of forcing cooperation 
inits in industry and trade 
generally under the Act will undoubt- 
edly be a factor in influencing the non- 
cooperating insurance companies in the 
direction of greater cooperation. As 
President Roosevelt indicated in refer- 
industrial situation, it is 
contrary to public policy to allow small 

(Concluded on following page) 


ing factor 


ply to 


state commerce.’ 


two decisik 


a policy of 


this law will be 


of insurance. 


between 


ence to the 


Accident & Health Managers 
At Pittsburgh June 15-18 


The fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Managers will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, June 15-18. A sales congress 
will also be held in conjunction with 


the convention. Following is the pro- 


gram for the sessions: 
Thursday—June 15 

Luncheon—12.15 

Address of Welcome 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. Pres., 
burgh Accident & Health Insurance 
agers’ Association ; 
Scope and Accomplishments of National 
Assn.”" E H Mueller, Milwaukee- 
Pres., National Association. ; 
‘Problems and Aims of National Associa- 
tion.’ Armand Sommer, Chicago—Secy.- 
Treas., National Association. 

Should This Business Attract Young Men 
ind Why?"—W. D. Mead, Seattle—Man- 
ager of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Regional ‘ice-Pres., National Associa- 
tion 


Walter M Ivey, 
Pitts- 
Man- 


Friday—June 16 
Roundtable Conference—10.00 A.M. 
‘Problems of Agency Management’ J. B. 
Collins—Detroit—Agency Supervisor, Na- 
tional Casualty Company; Past Pres., Na- 
tional Association 
Is Your Agency Profitable to Yourself, to 
Your Company, and to Your Agency ?’’-- 
Eugene F. Burge, Toledo. 
How Should Sustained Training Be Ac- 
complished ?""—C ’. Elton, Pittsburgh— 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Luncheon—12.15 P.} 
Messages from various clubs 
1.45 P.M —Profitable Underwriting 
‘Depression Underwriting Lessons” 


J. W. 


Scherr, Cincinnati—Pres., Inter-Ocean 
Casualty 
‘Inspection Influence’’—Stephen S. Ridgely 


New York—Supervisor—The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau 
Underwriting Responsibility of Local 
Agency’’'—Mrs. M. G. Closser—Manager, 
National Casualty Company, Seattle 
Reports of National Committee. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of National Officers. 
Saturday—June 17 
Luncheon—12.30 P.M. at the 
Hotel, Uniontown, Pa. 
Afternoon—Golf. 
Evening—Informal Dinner—7.30 P.M. Fol- 
lowed by Dancing and Bridge 


Summitt 


Sunday—June 18 
Golf and Open Program. 
SALES CONGRESS PROGRAM 
Thursday—June 15—8.00 P.M 
Why Accident and Health Insurance?’’— 
Harold R. Gordon—Chicago Executive 
Secretary. Heaith & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Association 
“The Capital Value of Accident and Health 
Premiums’’—C. G. Schillerstrom—Pitts- 
burgh—Vice-Pres., National Association 
A. & H. Managers. 
‘Self Promotion’’—Fred Burgoyne—Newark 


Supt., A. & H. Dept.. Bankers Indem- 
nity Co. 
What Is Your Sales Suggestion?’’—20- 


minute open forum 


Friday—June 16—8.00 P.M 


‘Knowledge Plus Enthusiasm’’—Harry A 
Cunnington—Cleveland Supt., A. & H. 
Dept., Aetna Life Insurance Co.—Pres., 
Cleveland A. & H. Club. 

Sales Ideas That Click’’—James E 


Powell, Chattanooga, Manager, A. & H. 
Dept., Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
‘Selling Group Accident and Health Insur- 
ance’—John T. Wagner—Detroit—Group 
Manager, National Casualty Company. 
What Is Yeur Sales Suggestion?’’—-20- 
minute open forum. 


C. W. Ray Heads Health 
& Accident Underwriters 


George E. Manzelmann Becomes 
Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee 


CHICAGO, June 12—C,. W. Ray, presi- 
dent of the Hoosier Casualty Company 
of Indianapolis, in accordance with a 
custom of many years standing, was 
elevated from the chairmanship of the 
executive committee to the presidency 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference at its concluding 
session last week. 

George F. Manzelmann, vice-presi- 
dent and agency director of the North 
American Accident Insurance Company 
of Chicago, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee, thus putting 
him in line for the presidency next 
year. 

O. B. Hartley of the Great Western 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, was 
elected first vice-president and Loring 
Elliott of the Physician’s Casualty of 
Omaha, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, while F. P. Proper of the Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation of 
Kansas City, was reelected secretary. 

S. C. Cadroll of the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association of 
Omaha; G. R. Kendall of the Wash- 
ington National, Chicago and C. W. 
MeNeill of the Massachusetts Accident, 
the retiring president, were elected to 
the executive committee for three years, 
while J. E. Powell of the Provident 
Life and Accident, was elected for 
two years to fill the vacancy caused 
by the elevation of Mr. Ray. 

Selection of the next annual meeting 
place was referred to the executive 
committee. An invitation was received 
from the Homestead of Hot Springs, 
Va., but the sentiment favors a 
return to Chicago. 

The conference found its last day’s 
session one of considerable value and 
a large crowd stayed throughout the 
sessions despite the unpleasant fact 
that it was the hottest day for June on 
record in Chicago. ° 

Important recommendations as to the 
improvement of the ratios of the com- 
panies, both loss and expense, featured 
the session. These were the subjects 
of round table discussions and they, 
with a third on “collection methods,” 
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gave the conventionites plenty to talk 
and think about. 

Jonn M. Powell, president of the 
Loy«! Protective Insurance Company, 
introduced the one on underwriting ex- 
pen and James E. Powell, agency 
manager of the Provident Life and Ac- 
cident, opened the one on loss ratios. 

John Powell made the following im- 
portant recommendations as to under- 
wriiing expense: 

“Make sure we discriminate between 
the efficient agent and the poor one. 
Stand by the former and eliminate the 
latter. 

“Bring salaries into line with cur- 
rent conditions. 

“Good quarters should be substituted 
for luxurious ones. 

“Make sure that any renewal com- 
mission system cannot cause future em- 
barrassment. 

“Withdraw 
ritory. 

“Employ careful executive approval 
or supervision of miscellaneous ex- 


from unprofitable ter- 


penses.” 

James Powell summarized his recom- 
mendations as to loss ratios as fol- 
lows: 

“The restricting of coverage with 
the charging of adequate premium 
rates; the lowering of maximum limits 
of indemnity; the application of special 
rates to territories returning abnormal 
losses; and a natural bettering of the 
situation through economic condi- 
tions. Some of the ills of the business 
will be cured by an improvement in 
conditions, while others seem to be 
fundamental, and would have shown 
up eventually.” 

Active Casualty Appointments 
in Boston and Springfield 

The recent death of Arthur W. 
Burke, for many years in charge of the 
Boston office of the AStna Life Affiliated 
Companies for the production of casu- 
alty and surety business, has necessi- 
tated a number of changes affecting the 
#£tna’s offices in Boston and in Spring- 
field. 

The new appointments, as announced 
by Vice-President William L. Mooney, 
are as follows: Harry A. Sawyer, from 
his present post as manager of the 
tna Casualty’s office in Springfield, 
to manager of the Boston office; F. C. 
Elliott, at present superintendent of 
agents in Boston, to assistant manager 
of the Boston office; John R. Holmes, 
field supervisor, home office, appointed 
manager of the Springfield office, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Sawyer. These appoint- 
ments are effective as of July 1, 1933. 
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J. A. Diemand Vice-Pres. 
of Indemnity of North America 


President Benjamin Rush announces 
that John A Diemand is shortly to be- 
come executive vice-president of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America. Mr. Diemand now oc- 
cupies a similar position with the Home 
Indemnity Company of New York, but 
returns to Philadelphia, where he be- 
gan his career with the Philadelphia 
Casualty Company. Mr. Diemand is 
an experienced casualty underwriter 
and executive, having been for many 
years one of the chief officials of the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Corporation in this country. 
Premiums and Losses of Several 
Reciprocals in Missouri During 1932 

Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Associated Under- 

writers, Chicago $ 318 
Casualty Reciprocal 

Exchange, Kansas 

eer 
Consolidated Under- 


Company 


$ 12,531 


85,107 46,167 


writers, Kansas 

GA .s Kesdasndus 316,136 231,990 
General Indemnity 

Exchange, St. 

BE asa aie weeks 9,411 4,114 


License Revoked in Oregon 


SALEM, ORE., June 12—The insurance 
department of the State of Oregon has 
revoked the license of the General In- 
demnity Corporation of Rochester, 
N. Y., as the company has failed to 
furnish the necessary qualifying bond 
or deposit required of casualty compa- 
nies. Formerly owned 100 per cent by 
the now defunct Internationa! Re-insur- 
ance, the General Indemnity is now 
owned by Lloyds Insurance Company 
of America interests. The firm special- 
izes in check forgery insurance but has 
a small volume of business. 


Reports N. Y. State 
Fund Premiums Up 

Charles G. Smith, manager of the 
New York State Insurance Fund, now 
insures more than 24,000 employers in 
New York State, the largest number of 
policyholders the State Fund has ever 
had on its books. In the 12 months 
ending May 31, 1933, the new business 
written by the State Fund totaled more 
than $2,000,000, according to Mr. Smith, 
the greatest amount ever written in 
any 12 months’ period during its his- 
tory. 


Industrial Act 
Impetus to Rates 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


minorities in any business to destroy 
or make ineffective the constructive 
plans of the majority, where such plans 
are for the best interests of the public. 

“Finally, I believe it is likely that 
the operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Bill will give an impetus to 
more careful regulation of insurance 
rates and insurance practices. The Bill 
is designed to bring order into industry 
and trade. Insurance has been called 
the ‘lubricant’ of other business. In- 
surance must fit in smoothly with the 
New Deal. The ‘lubricant’ will have 
tu be freed of all sand and grit. 

“Insurance has largely anticipated 
the cooperative action among trade 
groups which is planned in connection 
with the Bill. Due to the problem of 
establishing equitable rates and the 
need for stabilizing the field by curbing 
competition in rates, the necessity for 
cooperation compelled the companies to 
get together before cooperation between 
other business enterprises received the 
attention it is getting today. No one 
company has a broad enough experience 
to determine the hazard involved in the 
insurance of any risk, and therefore 
cooperation is essential for the estab- 
lishment of equitable rates. The com- 
pilation of experience, the determina- 
tion of rates, the maintenance of proper 
rating practices, and other functions 
performed cooperatively by casualty 
companies through the medium of the 
National Bureau, are necessary for the 
very existence of the business. No cas- 
ualty company could long continue in 
the business if it were not for the 
stabilizing influence of the National 
Bureau or some similar cooperative 
organization. 

“The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, appreciating this situation, prac- 
tically compels the companies to com 
bine for the establishment of rates and 
the New York law requires that mem- 
bers of rating organizations observe the 
rates of such organizations. 

“In the New Deal, it will be more 
important than ever to show the public 
that we realize that insurance institu- 
tions exist for the purpose of serving 
the public, that such service is our first 
incentive, and reward merely incidental 
to rendering this service, that in the 
period of reconstruction which lies be- 
fore us, the business of insurance is 
ready, willing and able, as always, to 
play its part as the great stabilizer 
of business.” 
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Disability Claims 
on Problem Cases 


In the ¢ i Investigat: 
Credit Company, D1 


published 
New 


Owensby of Atlanta writes 


interestingly of problem cases in the 
field of medicine which are either lia 
bilitic I tential liabilities to insur 
ance companies. In cases in which neu 
rosis is volved, it is often difficult to 
determine whether or not motives of 
the pati are mercenary. Thus there 
was the case of a woman who figured 
in a slight traffic accident—one in which 
there wa roperty damage nor aj 
pare! al injury sustained \ 
short t iter, however, the woman 
ccllapse claimed she was para- 
yzed. S!} remained in this condition 

I \ 1 year i se ement having 
een ma n the meantime with the 
a \ s e for the accident All 
ne acts of this case pointed t ae 
ception in order to secure money but 
he final denoument showed merely that 


she was a neurotic wife who was con 
hard-working husband 


that the 





<a Ss attent T and aevotions 
\ asting case was that of a 
ing ink president wil suffered 

t i ficulties and began to ac 
a strange manne Y} climax 

ame wh he appeared in the midst 
his wife’s bridge party with a red 
Dar : i an ike f ar ind nis head 
s 1 ff and t collar open, his 
rousers 1 ut his feet bare, a 
sw n his hand and announced that 
r was rate La F itte k ng io! 
a Jolly Roger. This performar wit! 
va a s t, Was repeate i sé veral 
times in the presence of friends. He 
was ag i actor and the case | ked 


4+ ‘ ’ +1? e) 


genuine but after severe quest 


fessed that 


ning he 
finally broke down and con 


) sok . nro +; hilie 
it Was all a trick to secure diSaDOllit) 


Hartford's World's 
Fair Accident Policy 


4 good dea f interest has been 
rous y a u 

Hartford A ent and Indemnity Com- 
; t t is providing a new con- 
> = ; 7 + 

ra 4 ‘ ffer special acciden 
: : mabestion to wintters to tht 

- + - > y 

{ ag ry Progress Exposi- 


. reoTy y ; ntrs is 
ir Nn nis contrac 


$5 and the considerable benefits which 
pays are appended below. This in- 


rar pr ed for month 


where the accident 
except that the 
not cover any accident resulting from 
connection with the 
policyholder’s occupation. However, if 
an accident occurs at home, en route 
to the exposition, at the exposition it- 
self, on the otherwise 


regardless of may 


oceur, contract does 


or occurring in 


return trip or 
during the entire period that the policy 
is in force, the company pays in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule of 
benefits: loss of life, $5,000; loss of 
both hands, $5,000; loss of both feet, 
$5,000; loss of both eyes, $5,000; loss 
of hand and foot, $5,000; loss of hand 
and eye, $5,000; loss of foot and eye, 
$5,000; loss of one hand, $2,500; loss 
of one foot, $2,500; loss of one eye, 
$1,667 and loss of thumb and index 
finger, $1,250; minor specific losses as 
per schedule in policy; reimbursement 
for medical, surgical hospital and nurse 
expenses up to $1,000; for emergency 
expenses if injured away from home 
and unable to communicate with 
friends, not exceeding $100. 


a 


Index Bureau Presses 
False Claim Campaign 


Casualty insurance companies are 
carrying the war against fraudulent 
claimants, ambulance chasing lawyers, 
unethical doctors and their army of 
satellites to wider territories. Begin- 
ning Monday evening, June 5, at Pitts- 
burgh, Major William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the Claim Department of 
the National Bureau of Casualty an 
Surety Underwriters, and Director o 
Index Bureaus, began a tour of a hal 
dozen “hot spot” cities to confer with 
Claim Asscciations, Bar Associations, 
civil authorities and agents’ groups for 
the purpose of setting up organizations 
to combat the forces dishonestly rav- 
aging the funds of the companies. The 
activity of the Claim Department and 
the companies allied therein is shown 
by the fact that they have recently co- 
operated in criminal prosecutions 
against fraudulent claimants in a num- 
ber of cities. 


> eh 








Totals by States of Premiums and Losses in Various Casualty Lines 


The following table presents the net premiums written and losses paid on 
each line of business transacted in the states of Connecticut and Iowa in 1932 


} 


+ 


by stock and mutual companies and reciprocal organizations. 


These totals are 


compiled from data which are to appear in the 1933 edition of “Miscellaneous 


Insurance by States, by Companies,’ 


which is now being prepared by the 


Spectator Company for distribution June 22. 

Totals for Delaware and Virginia appeared in the May 11 issue of The 
Spectator and for Alabama, Kentucky and Mississippi in that of May 25. Other 
states will appear in subsequent numbers. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 











Net Premiums 











Written Losses Paid Ratios 
36 A&C E skeasccdessdeboanvakecesaniebusece’ $1,315,535 $577,256 43.5 
PL. 452.60 WCe keke ES Ohedeeadeteuseseue 639,269 435,176 68.1 
38 Non-cancellable accident and health...... cece 89,205 72,968 $1.8 
Se ee DET oc¢nne6encd caeesvenswon secneus 7,407,047 3,993,461 53.9 
40 Liability te ccinGensseeeanee e $75,373 541,167 61.8 
41 Workmen DE e«stedeeceeenens ° 3,003,073 2,304,955 76.8 
42 Dy sence e sates e eee eueeeneue sseeeenee 738,598 330,079 44.7 
43 DT. gutCeneedeoenacesntoadenes eeccese 448,472 158,761 35.4 
GS Dee GENO scecaeecsdcesoscesocevac ° ° 144,762 54,458 37.6 
Se Se GD GEE vo ode sccceneseceuecedaances 460,473 105,793 23.0 
GE HD OEE ove cence cendccceccccénd d0peeees 226,481 36,431 16.1 
Sr ic pideneemagacebeeadans pcenaweds 37,121 9,804 26.4 
48 Auto property damage .........eeeeees eee 1,947,277 639,326 32.8 
Ce Se Ds -n'6.0-66 0060 600806060606050660006 253,916 94,432 37.2 
Property < ge and collision other than auto 5 72 18,002 31.2 
) Misce B seccccesescocceseecesneces 18 40,419 45 
PN acennebes eheenmeernen ° $17,734,292 $9,412,488 53 


STATE OF IOWA 





Net Premiums 





Written Losses Paid Ratios 

Accident $1,427,659 $947,431 66.4 

7 He I 526,157 360,044 68.4 
S Non-car t 518,123 403,798 77.9 
Aut ibilit 2,479,367 1,347,120 54.: 
Liability t 429,920 107,001 24 
. er mpens 1,608,026 1,206,491 75 

4 607,335 227,108 37.4 
43 657,815 358,651 54.6 
44 : wins denthad een ebante 92,054 45,603 49.5 
. Pee Oe CGE wc ccccccescccesceneesas 382,413 130,044 34.0 
te eu 6 ler LIOR ILE ORL, 85,628 5,401 6.3 
en cen see bOOSSsees enews enees 38,596 3,133 8.1 
48 — property damage 1,267,599 440,834 34.8 
49 Auto collision 384,448 207,180 53 
50 Property damage and s her than au 25,157 6,000 23 
51 (a) Miscellaneous 2,088,823 1,504,177 72 
Totals $12,619,120 $7,200,016 57.8 
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Building Upswing 
Reported by Dodge 


Bonding men will be interested in 
the news that May construction con- 
tracts of all description totaled $77,- 


171,700, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration—a gain of about 36 per cent 
over the total of $56,573,000 reported 
during April. During May of last year 
the contract total amounted to $146,- 
221,200. Gains over April were re- 
ported in each of the four major classi- 
fications of construction. 
residential building and public utilities 
as compared with May of last year 
were too small to offset declines in pub- 
lie works and non-residential building. 
Residential awards during May to- 
taled $26,519,700; this was not only 
larger than the volume reported in 
either the preceding month or May of 
last year but was the largest monthly 
total since that recorded for April, 
1932. The improvement over April, 
1933, was universal, being in evidence 
in practically all territories in the area 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Gains in 
residential contracts as contrasted with 
May, 1932, were shown in seven of the 
13 Dodge districts: the New England, 
Metropolitan New York, the Southeast, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Texas territories. For the first five 
months of 1933 residential contracts for 
the 37 eastern states totaled $85,440,500 
as against $139,581,700 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1932. Commenting 
on the outlook the Dodge organization 
observes: “There appears reason to be- 
lieve that the gap between the cumula- 
tive totals for the two years will be 
progressively narrowed throughout the 
remainder of the current year.” 


Increases in 


Safety Hints 
For Swimmers 

The June issue of Safety Education 
contains some timely advice on swim- 
ming safety. One contributor writes on 
“water sense” saying “Good water 
sense is essential to swimmers and 
bathers. Check up and evaluate your 
ability as a swimmer. Become ac- 
quainted with your limitations. ... Two 
or three swimming strokes and the abil- 
ity to tread water, float or scull will 
make a bather ready for almost any 
emergency. Four fundamental safety 


rules to observe are: Never swim 
alone; not too soon after meals; not 
when tired; and dive only in deep 
water.” 


Another writer tells us that muscle 
cramps in the water are not nearly 
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as dangerous as fear has led us to | 
believe. Muscle cramps usually affect | 
the muscles in the back of the upper 


leg, the calf of the lower leg and the | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


foot, the article states, and all of these | 


may be relieved without asking anyone 
for help. If the cramp is in the calf 


of the leg, submerge and seize the 
cramped muscle with the thumb and 
fingers of both hands. Squeeze the 


muscle with both hands as though try- 
ing to force the thumb and finger of 
one hand through to meet those of the 
other. This usually relieves the cramp 
at once and it rarely returns. Go ashore 
as quickly as possible and massage the 
muscle well. 


Bob Monaghan 
A Benedict 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester W. Merrifield 
have announced the marriage on Satur- 
day last of their daughter Lucile Nash 


Merrifield, to Robert H. Monaghan of | 


New York. Mr. Monaghan is assistant 
manager of the publicity department of 
the National Bureau and Casualty 
Underwriters and was at one time at- 
tached to the staff of The Spectator 
as assistant editor in charge of casualty 
and surety news, Mr. Monoghan’s bride 
is also a writer and editor. 


An Insurance Moral 


Will Wrightem (A. O. 
field correspondent of the 


Robinson), 


one of those fellows who never quite 
forget business no matter what the dis- 
traction. Recently on a cruise he in- 
spected the liner’s engine room and 
his account of it is pointed with an apt 
insurance moral. He examines the pro- 


peller shaft—five lengths of solid steel, | 


2% ft. in diameter, reaching 210 ft. 
from the engine to the water. He is 


told that the variation of a sixteenth 


of an inch will create a vibration which 
would literally tear the ship apart. 
Imagine it—scores of human beings— 
a steel ship loaded with valuable cargo 
—all dependent upon this propeller 
shaft running true. So with business— 
every coordinating word and action 
must be true—half truths 
statements create the damaging vibra- 
tions which shake to pieces strong or- 
ganizations. Insurance companies will 
grow strong and prosper as conditions 
permit, but we must, all of us, fight 
against loose talk which has become 
so much a part of the competitive 
situation. 





Yorkshire | 
Indemnity and affiliated companies, is | 


and false | 


|§T IS not a city custom, but in the 

country where it is a virtue to be 
neighborly, folks stop to “pass the time 
of day” when they meet. Just how this 
phrase originated, we do not know. It 
is one of the many time-honored figures 
of speech accepted without question in 
our language and used by practically 
everybody without knowing exactly 
why. Of course we know what folks do 
when they pass the time of day. They 
just have a friendly chat and exchange 
bits of news and gossip from their re- 
spective localities. 


ERHAPS Farmer Brown will hitch 

up his buggy and drive into town 
| to sell his eggs. It is a trip he only 
makes once a week, unless some of his 
machinery breaks down and he has to 
make an extra trip to have it repaired. 
| On the way, he will pass the Smith 
farm and perhaps Farmer Smith will 
be out hoeing potatoes near the road. 
Farmer Brown will pull up his horse 
and call out: “Hello, Elmer. Nice day 
we’re having, isn’t it?” Farmer Smith 
will agree with him and then they will 
compare notes about their crops. Per- 
haps there had been excessive rain that 
year and Farmer Smith whose land 
lay along the river, hadn’t been able to 
sow his oats as soon as he had wished. 
Farmer Brown hight have encountered 
misfortune with his alfalfa. Usually 
the weather will furnish the topic for 
conversation and sustain it for a half- 
| hour or so. Thus they pass the time of 
| day. 


N the city where the weather means 
l only personal comfort or discomfort 
to the urbanites, it nevertheless is a 
ready topic for conversation. When 
they are obliged to talk to each other 
they invariably comment on _ the 
weather. It is practically the only 
thing in which they have a mutual in- 
| terest. If there is something which 
they would rather not talk about, the 
| weather again saves them from embar- 
|rassment. This afternoon, with the 
thermometer demonstrating the para- 
dox of “mean” temperature and making 
column writing exceedingly difficult, 
there was a young man in this office 
who happily thought of talking about 
the weather. 
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The Trouble With 
Compensation Insurance 


page 15) 


(¢ tfinned from 


CK and participating insur- 
inconsiderable, and yet so high 
stock make an 


underwriting the 


ance 


that the carriers will 


profit Since com- 


bined loss and expense ratio of the par- 

carriers in the 
1931 
that of the non-partici- 
rate-maker who 
may rightfully claim 
William Tell, Daniel 
marksmen 


ticipatil nine years 


ended averaged 23.5 points 
owe! tnan 
pating mpanies, any 
tl target 
beside 

the other 

As long as the total loss 

the stock compa- 
that of the 


former must 


great 

e cost of 
stantially exceeds 
ticipating carriers, the 
either write at rates below their demon- 
subject themselves to 


trated costs, or 


further adverse selection, which again 


and this dilem- 
the 


té nds to nerease costs: 


a is one for which rate-makers 


nonsible. 


ot re 


ls There a Better Pattern? 


reason to believe that a 


There is 


tudy of life insurance practice might 
improvements in the 


The compensation 


est helpful 
field. 
one, not a 
the compensation 


mpensation 
sk is a human property 
isk Furthermore, 
contract, even though under- 


one-year term, 


nsurance 
taken nominally for a 
ates a long-term relationship some- 
that of group life 
the settlement of 


analogous to 
} 


vhat 
nsurance, because 
ng-term claims protracts the compa- 

contact with the employer and his 

oyees over a considerable period. 
The life companies as a group do not 
but they are 
happier position than 
ire the casualty companies. They have 
underwriting 
(expense 
have 


problems, 


ack serlous 
presently in a 
msistently enjoyed an 
i.e., total “margins” 
mortality 
total 


plus gains) 


exceeded insurance 


from 


nsistently 


expenses Gain surrendered, 
lapsed, and changed policies is an ad- 
of underwriting profit. 
from serious 


author- 


litional source 


The life 


ontroversy, 


business is free 


either with state 
ity or between companies, as to scale 
' premium rates. Life companies suf- 
fer a minimum of credit difficulties be- 
cause they adhere to the policy of re- 
quiring payment of premiums in ad- 
vance. The expense ratio of the life 
‘ompanies is low enough to avoid seri- 
us criticism; unlike the stock casualty 
they compete openly in the 


mpanies, 


matter of net premium cost; and, per- 
for these two reasons, they are 
the threat of state in- 


haps 
not subject to 
surance. 

A stock life company may first make 
between the participating 
non-participating plans. It 
still further control over the 
net cost through selection of 
basis of net premiums (pure 
(2) the expense loading 
(3) the dividend formula 


its choice 
the 


exercises 


and 


assured’s 
(1) the 
premiums), 
formula, and 


(if the participating plan is adopted), 
Accordingly, there is open competition 
among the life companies in the matter 
of the assured’s net cost as contrasted 
with the condition prevailing in the 4 
compensation business where neither 
the individual (stock) company’s loss 
cost nor its expense cost may under 
prevailing practice be reflected in the 
net amount which the assured pays for 
his coverage. 


(To be concluded) 








COVERAGE 
THAT PROTECTS !! 


Our Bond and Policy forms are free 
from ambiguity and technicalities and 
are backed by long experience and 
a reputation for equitable treatment. 


AMERICAN SURETY CO. 
of New York 


(Organized 1884) 


Home Office: 100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY CO. 


(Organized 1890) 
Home Office: 80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS— 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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